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Me T has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 


“‘Best-of-the-crop”’ wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Fiour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today 


mn 








Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


*registered trade-mark 
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Mow Sabo Ayoeat 


Now Available in 













Border Prints 
Dainty Prints 
Pastels 

White 


“0. 
Land-0-Nod 
Pillow Case Bag 


(READY TO USE) 













* New Size — sewn to 25 |b. 
and 50 lb. sizes — for 
volume selling. 


* Self-liquidating — no fuss 
or bother. 


* Self-promoting. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES Created to Fill the heath ter a 


Popular “Premium” Package. 
YY AMeay, Seething Mew 
AV. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 








THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 








Storage Capacity 4.000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Well— 


Business these days is like that. Your 
capital invested in fixed assets 

poses a complex and highly specialized 
problem in appraisal as well as 
inventory. Yet, it is most essential 
today that a business keep close 

track of its numerous financial 
“children.” 


If your business lives in a “shoe” 

and you don’t know what to do, 

call on the Appraisal Service Co. for 
skilled professional assistance in 
determining insurable value, analyzing, 
inventory and recording of your 
property dollar. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 





(time to call Appraisal Service Co.) 605 4th Ave. So. 

You recall the old woman who lived in a Minneapolis, Minnesota 

shoe . . . who had so many children she Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
didn’t know what to do? Lincoln 0773 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of | | |/ i. —~Sa WS 
QUALITY in... Se \/ TA \ Saree 


Wheat located in 


| JENNISON Flours mwa 








wheat producing 
section 


ENCORE 
Hv ing 


INDEPENDENT 


>” W. J, Jenwison Co. | GSE JE 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. : 3 — 


MAin 8637 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA % “ MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA eh 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY | 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard & MINNEAPOLIS Q> DULUTH 





Spring Patents asinine 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


stuats Cui ttties etme aaa iaaneg ae The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE insurance on Flour = - WUE & SON 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Policies of this Company United States Managers 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten Atlente, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dalles, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent r pert 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear PRR ee ach Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS ac ay a 


for Millers and the Grain Trade MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


: RY E—White - Medium - Dark H lland E C MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
i e q 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAte apg ede gm ne eee aan 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Quality will tell — always. 
And you can see the quality 
of the top notch wheats that 
compose these “Star” flours 
in the superior loaf you can 
produce with these famous 
brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 











TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
.§ AKG ciry , MInnesowra 






Golden loaf ae 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


e 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
? 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
® 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 





























,— 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 




















ye 
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ZF BAKER FLOWRS that give 


more | 


TEA TABLE 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


| EIR rn Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 


. men who know where to look for the right qual- 
















ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage facil- 
ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


) > r. Sm BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
- SA. | KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


, 
amo MILLING WHEAT « CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 


Complete Facilities Jor Serwing the Milling Judy | 


MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


| DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS , s 2. 
| FT, WORTH GRAIN a& COTTON EXCH, Company 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


























NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, SPERATINGs Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE baa Be 
ANSA > 
lacie aha 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO ¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 




















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - - MONCTON 


FFICE VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG - MONTREAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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CANADA'S 


, Le DS 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS > 
CREAM OF Www 
THE WEST ge * 


NELSON _ } 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


TRADE E MARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








Specialists in Milling ; 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e« CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 








i 





L 
. 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ION ALL 


CABLE CODES 
a USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





- 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












It is our policy to continue to 
make POLAR BEAR the purest, 
best baking and most economical 
flour that experience, top quality 
wheat, loyal employees and man- 
agement can jointly achieve. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


— Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. . 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















\ N T ST. LOUIS, ae > 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
dF. IMBS ben ILLING C * MO. Diamond D” 2 ‘itiehmacetortie con 
tliers O ard and So ea our 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
; Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
| These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
* 
"THERE IS NO ° a 
SUBSTITUTE - Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
- re) R Q UALIT Y 9 HARD aresmn Wieat a nee FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 
crumb color. 


ENO 
DN 





Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 


brings customers back 


: GLEACHED - UNENRICHED 
again and again. 


CeERAL orn ce AABEE MILLI 


* Commander-Larabee 


MILLING CcCOMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Grain Clean-Up Postponement Asked 





TRADE GROUPS PETITION FDA, 
CITE NEED OF MORE RESEARCH 





Phase II of Grain Sanitation Program, Providing for 
Condemnation of Insect-Infested Wheat, May Be 
Postponed From July 1, 1953, Enforcement 


WASHINGTON Recent develop- 
ments indicate the probable post- 
ponement of Phase II of the grain 
sanitation program of the Food & 
Drug Administration, pending fur- 
ther study of the reliability of FDA 
tests for insect infestation of grain 
and the possible economic effects of 
diversion of infested wheat into feed 
grain channels. 

Postponement of the effective date 
of enforcement of Phase II—which 
currently is slated to be July 1, 1953 

was asked in a petition signed by 
the National Grain Trade Council, 
the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn., and 
the Millers National Federation. 

The petition was drafted at a meet- 
ing of the National Grain Sanitation 
Conference, held in Chicago March 6. 

The petition was received by FDA 
officials in Washington March 10. 
They said they believed the subject 
is one which would require further 
conferences between the agency and 
the grain trade. 

This reception leaves the previous- 
ly indicated inference that if the 
trade can give FDA some assurances 
that it will maintain strong pressure 
on the grain sanitation program, 
FDA might recede from its scheduled 
July 1, 1953, enforcement date and 
go along with proposals for more re- 
search, an_ intensified educational 
program and continued clean-up 
measures. 

The request for a postponement 
advanced the following reasons: 

“(1) As further basic factual in- 
formation may be developed and sur- 
veys are completed and conclusions 
drawn therefrom: 

(2) as a practical method or meth- 
ods for use by nontechnical person- 
nel, to determine the extent of in- 
ternal infestation in wheat may be 
developed and tested in view of the 
historical, well established and eco- 
nomical system of grain marketing; 

“(3) as can be determined how 
internally infested wheat can be han- 


dled, treated, or processed so as to 
preserve its maximum economic 
value; 


“(4) as to permit further and more 
effective educational campaigns to 
impress on all grain producers the 
need for growing, harvesting and 
storing wheat in such fashion as to 
render it at all times fit as a com- 
ponent of food for human consump- 
tion; 

“(5) and in any event that their 
enforcement program be delayed for 
at least one year and until such time 
as is required to accomplish and es- 
tablish effective programs.” 

The petition then reviewed the 
progress that has been made in the 
grain sanitation campaign and cited 
the results of surveys in several 
states. It concluded with the follow- 
ing statement: 

“In view of the foregoing—that 
educational campaigns within com- 
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panies, within the trade, and within 
farm groups, nearly all of which are 
now being carried on with the active 
cooperation of cooperating and inter- 
ested government agencies, will con- 
tinue with increasing emphasis; that 
these educational campaigns, stress- 
ing the importance of grain sanita- 
tion, have not yet been able to reach 
more than a relatively small number 
of producers to impress on them the 
need to preserve the maximum eco- 
nomic value of wheat; that attempts 
are still being made to develop a 
practical test to determine the ex- 
tent of internally infested wheat; that 
more accurate and adequate inves- 
tigations and surveys will be avail- 
able within the next 18 months; that 
no practical methods of reconciling 
the ‘food’ wheat requirements of the 
Food & Drug Administration and the 
existing low cost, well-established 
and efficient system of grain market- 
ing have yet been developed— 

“Your petitioners respectfully re- 
quest that the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration’s enforcement program as 
to internal infestation of wheat be 
postponed until such time as the 
projects hereinbefore described or re- 
ferred to are completed and the prob- 
lems hereinbefore described are re- 
solved.” 

The representatives of the organi- 





zations signing the petition indicated 
their willingness to meet with FDA 
officials to “discuss any problems’’ 
connected with the sanitation pro- 
gram and suggested that an early 
meeting be arranged to accomplish 
the results which FDA believes are 
required. 

There is reported to be some doubt 
within the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion regarding the soundness of that 
agency's position on enforcement of 
the insect infestation phase of the 
program. As top officials in FDA put 
it, they are open to conviction that, 
if FDA postpones the insect infesta- 
tion phase, can they be assured that 
the grain trade can be depended up- 
on to continue a campaign for im- 
proved sanitation. FDA officials say 
that experience has shown there 
must be pressure on all food indus- 
tries to maintain sanitary conditions. 

FDA officials want some assurance, 
that if Phase II were to be postponed, 
there will not be a return to a for- 
mer state of indifference. The $64 
question in the minds of FDA officials 
is: “What will the grain trade prom- 
ise to do in return?” 

The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee has summoned witnesses, for a 
hearing scheduled to begin March 10, 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and from FDA. Those witnesses will 
be asked to disclose the proposed 
plans on the insect infestation prob- 
lem and the possible economic effect 
of diverting infested wheat to feed 
use. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORPORATION FORMED 
BY JOHN T. SHERRY 


PITTSBURGH—John T. Sherry, 
Pittsburgh flour broker, has an- 
nounced incorporation as John T. 
Sherry, Inc., which includes as mem- 
bers Frank Stencil and James J. 
Mussman, Jr. The firm will operate 
from Amberson Ave., and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with warehouse facil- 
ities for clients. W. C. Sweet, Sr., and 
Frank G. Bowles continue as asso- 
ciates. 

The corporation will cover West 
Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania, rep- 
resenting B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago; Dried Milk Products, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Wilson Corn Products, 
Rochester, Ind.; Trenton Milling Co., 
Trenton, Ill.; American Pan Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Cochran Foil Pan 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 








Baking Industry Free of All Price 
Controls on Products, Ingredients 


WASHINGTON— The price control 
shackles were lifted from the bak- 
ing industry March 5, 1953, approxi- 
mately 10 months after the issuance 
of the bakery order CPR 135. 

This action taken by the price 
agency in Amendment 23 to General 
Overriding Regulation 7, Revision 1 
completely frees the baking indus- 
try price-wise after more than two 
years of artificial price restraints 
starting with the issuance of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation 
which froze bakery industry prices. 

As of this time all controls of 
prices affecting the baking industry 
are ended as far as ingredients used 
by bakers are concerned. 

Previously, under the same amend- 


ment which decontrolled flour and 
cereals, packaged cookies and crack- 
ers were freed. 

However, as with other decontrol 
actions, bakers are required to main- 
tain records of transactions during 
the entire price control period in- 
cluding such time as the industry 
was governed by the GCPR. 
BREAD (SB THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED 

CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, has announced 
the appointment of William E. Adel- 
helm, head of Platt and Co., Cleve- 
land, as direct factory representative 
for the Chicago firm in the Cleveland, 
Akron and Youngstown areas. 








Reservations 
Being Accepted 
for MNF Meeting 


CHICAGO—-Reservations are being 
accepted now for the Millers National 
Federation convention to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-13. 

Last year’s successful program- 
ming, which divided the board of di- 
rectors’ meeting into two morning 
sessions on Monday and Wednesday, 
thereby allowing the general sessions 
to begin at noon on Monday and run 
all day Tuesday, will be used again 
this year. The social hour will be 
on Monday afternoon and a dinner is 
being planned for Tuesday night. 

Although room space will be ade- 
quate, convention officials say, early 
reservations are being requested. The 
hotel rates will be: 

Single room—$5.50, 
and $9.50; double room (double or 
twin beds)—-$9.50, $10.50, $11.50, 
$12.50, $13.50 and $15; sunparlor suite 

$22, $24 and $28; small suite-—$17, 
$19, $22 and $24; family unit—$17, 
$19 and $22. 

When reserving rooms officials ask 
that the requests state the kind and 
rate desired, the time of arrival and 
departure and the names of the per- 
sons who will occupy the rooms. 


$7, $8, $8.50 


—_ BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Prices May 
Hold the Line 
After Decontrol 


NEW YORK—A survey of the bak- 
ing industry in New York and other 
major markets following decontrol 
brought statements from spokesmen 
for the large chain bakers that no 
increase in bread prices is anticipated. 

It was felt that possibly in one or 
two markets where prices had been 
out of line, minor adjustments might 
be made, but prices generally would 
remain stationary unless there were 
ingredient and labor increases. 

Among independent bakers, no im- 
mediate advance was announced but 
it was evident that this group felt 
some relief is necessary to meet the 
strain of increased labor costs. This 
factor, spokesmen said, has the great- 
est influence on prices and in the 
New York specialty field, for exam- 
ple, where contracts expired Feb. 1, 
a price increase is almost mandatory. 

On bread, this group is in direct 
competition with chain bakers and 
grocers, but it has usually only the 
local market to draw on where con- 
sumption is lower in all channels, 
whereas interstate and national firms 
tap channels where both consump- 
tion and returns hold their own or 
show an improvement. This has made 
this group’s position particularly dif- 
ficult to hold, it is claimed. 

The independent baker also finds 
it difficult to charge more for his 
products than the chain or large in- 
dependent manufacturer, experts 


said, and no price increase has been 
reported among this group. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—USS. negotiators 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment renewal report a rising current 
of optimism following last week’s dis- 
cussions. 

While they had hoped to reach a 
conclusive stage in the talks by now, 
these officials are confident that the 
prolonged discussions improve the 
exporters’ prospects for a_ better 
maximum price under the pact. 

Several facts support this assump- 
tion. One is that an importer group 
representing approximately three mil- 
lion tons of wheat imports is said to 
be willing to approve a new agree- 
ment at once at a maximum price 
as high as $2.25 bu. 

Also, the Canadians and Austral- 
ians are now more aggressive on the 
higher price side of a renewed agree- 
ment. It is pointed out again that 
these two exporting nations cannot 
accept a mere token maximum price 
boost since on the minimum level 
of the price range they would bare- 
ly meet the initial price requirements 
of their farmers. They are now firmly 
convinced that the U.S. Congress will 
not accept a mere token advance in 
the maximum price. 


Willingness Indicated 

This renewal of confidence on the 
part of U.S. negotiators is not just a 
“where there's life there’s hope” 
philosophy. It represents a stronger 
belief that the prolonged discussions 
reflect a real willingness to meet on 
some common price grounds. Slowly 
the major importers are being drawn 
into an acceptance of the fact that 
the world will need Western Hemis- 
phere wheat, and even at a possible 
price agreement at $2.15 bu., includ- 
ing carrying charges, would represent 
a bargain. 

The duration of a renewed agree- 
ment will not be an obstacle to a 
renewal. Chances favor a shorter re- 
newal than the original four-year 
period. The U.S. is understood to have 
favored originally a two-year renew- 
al period but will not balk at a long- 
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U.S. IWA NEGOTIATORS MORE 
OPTIMISTIC AS TALKS GO ON 


Important Importing Group Reported Willing to Accept 
Renewal of Pact With Maximum as 


High as $2.25 Bu. 


er period. A substantial bloc of im- 
porters would prefer a four-year 
draft. Two, three or four years may 
be the final choice. 

Sales of wheat by the U.S. continue 
brisk and reflect the unavailability 
of wheat from Canada at this time. 
The U.S. unsold export balance is now 
slightly more than 63 million bushels, 
clearly indicating that the commit- 
ment for this IWA year will be com- 
pleted. 

Flour sales sagged again this week 
to 212,000 bu., wheat equivalent. 
Through March 3, 1953, flour sales 
amount to approximately 14% of the 
total. This percentage may be expect- 
ed to drop lower as major importers 
pick up bulk grain. The major un- 
filled import balances are those of 
wheat importing nations. 

A rough analysis of unfilled import 
quotas at this time—except the U.K. 
assigned quotas to its territories 
reveals that there is only about 10 
million bushels of wheat available for 
flour importing nations for the re- 
mainder of the IWA crop year. Of 
this quantity unfilled quotas for Cuba, 
the Philippines and Venezuela con- 
situte nearly half. If all this business 
should fall to U.S. mills it would 
bring the flour share of the agree- 
ment from the U.S. up to approxi- 
mately 35 million bushels of wheat 
equivalent, or roughly one-seventh 
of the total sales guarantee. 

However, since flour sales experi- 
ence for this crop year reveals that 
Canada is equalling or exceeding U.S. 
flour sales to the three large open 
import quota countries, it is not rea- 
sonable to believe that the U.S. will 
maintain its present percentage of 
flour sales to the U.S. full export quota 
as shown for this period on an annual 
basis. 

During the Feb. 25-March 3 period 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 8,445,000 bu. wheat, 
including 91,585 sacks of flour (212,- 
000 bu. in wheat equivalent). (See 
table on page 25. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were India, 
Austria, the U.K., Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 





Seven-Month Wheat and Flour 
Exports Total 187,315,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON U.S. exports of 
grains and grain products for the 
period Ju'y-January, 1952-53, were 
estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 7,648,000 long tons or 
296,830,000 equivalent bushels. In the 
July-January period last year the to- 
tal was 9,489,000 long tons or 364,- 
013,000 bushels. 

The July-January total included 
5,018,000 tons or 187,315,000 equiva- 
lent bushels of wheat, flour and maca- 
roni, and 2,630,000 tons or 109,515,000 
bu. of coarse grains. Comparable fig- 
ures for July-January, 1951-52, are 
7,039,000 tons or 262,844,000 equiva- 
lent bushels of wheat, flour and maca- 
roni and 2,450,000 tons or 101,169,000 
bushels of coarse grains. Monthly 
comparisons for the two periods ap- 
pear in the following table: 


GRAIN EXPORT TOTALS (0000's 
1951-52 
Wheat, flour & 

macaroni 


omitted) 


Other grains & 
products 





tons bu. tons bu 
ee 773 28,877 i124 17,757 
August 1,142 42,630 300 12,354 
September . 1,063 39,696 313 13,251 
October ... 899 33,565 296 12,096 
November . 1,042 38,937 290 11,964 
December . 928 34,632 459 18,803 
January .. 1,192 44,507 368 14,944 
Totals 7,039 262,844 2,450 101,169 

1952-53 

Wheat, flour & Other grains & 

macaroni products 

tons bu. tons bu. 
a eee 548 20,442 230 9,780 
August... 699 298 9,960 
September . 693 274 11,903 
October .. 864 282 11,970 
November . 524 515 21,164 
December . 791 652 26,723 

January *399 499 





18,013 


2,630 109,515 


Totals 5,018 187,315 
*Preliminary, 








Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July-January, 1952- 
53, included 72,498,000 bu. corn, 5,- 
175,000 bu. grain sorghums, 26,486,000 
bu. barley, and 316,000 bu. rye. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not 
included in these sub-totals. 

Fifty-two percent of the total ex- 
ports of all grains for the July-Janu- 
ary, 1952-53, period went to Euro- 
pean countries, chiefly Germany, 
U.K., Belgium and Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands; 17% went to Central 
and South American countries, Bra- 
zil, Mexico and Argentina; 19% went 
to the Far East, principally to Japan, 
India, Korea and Pakistan. The re- 
mainder, 12%, went to Egypt, South 
Africa, Canada, Israel and all other 
countries. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM PRODUCTION CLIMBS 
The nation produced the second 


largest volume of crops in history in 
1952. 








Henry S. Crosby 


HENRY S. CROSBY, GMI 
ENGINEERING DIRECTOR, 
RESIGNS HIS POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS-—-Henry S. Cros- 
by, vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., in charge of engineering control, 
has resigned from the company effec- 
tive May 1, Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent, announced March 5. 

Mr. Crosby will become an inde- 
pendent engineering consultant, ‘thus 
broadening his interests beyond those 
of General Mills’ activities alone,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Bell. 

‘It is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to this office,’ Mr. Bell said, 
“that Mr. Crosby has agreed that in 
his consultant capacity, General Mills 
will be his first client. His many tal- 
ents and his high order of engineer- 
ing skill will be retained for the com- 
pany’s benefit.” 

Mr. Crosby joined General Mills 
in 1929, after graduating in 1926 
from Yale and in 1929 from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
first worked with maintenance crews 
at the Minneapolis plant, doing mis- 
cellaneous machinery and equipment 
installation work in connection with 
rebuilding the “A” mills. Later he 
held positions in various engineering 
activities. 

After serving nearly three years 
with the Army Air Forces, Mr. Cros- 
by returned to General Mills in 1945, 
and was named director of the newly 
formed plant engineering department. 
He was elected a vice president in 
1947. 
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Baking Firms’ Net 
as Well as Sales 
Increase in 1952 


Six large chain baking companies 
recorded higher sales figures during 
1952, and in all but one case bol- 
stered their positions by turning in 
higher net income figures as well. 

Most companies gave credit for 
their improved standings to a price 
increase during the year granted by 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Al- 
though ingredient costs dipped 
slightly along the line, production and 
labor costs were higher. 

Comparative 1952 and 1951 sales 
and net profit figures for the com- 
panies are shown below: 


CAMPBELL-TAGGART 


1952 Sales .........$104,719,756 
ok er 100,607,186 
1062 Profit ........ 5,532,436 
1051 Profit ........ 5.509,293 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
1952 Sales ......... $180,816,143 
eS ee 170,187,363 
BOGE Profit ........ 4,881,645 
BOG8 Promt ........ 4,622,145 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 


EUGn DONE . 6c esc ces $120,026,087 
ROOL BRIOR 2... iscc es 114,205,199 
OGr BPORE 2... 600 2,844,973 
eet Promt ........ 2,620,179 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES, INC. 


1952 Sales .......... $79,319,589 
BODE BGIGS 2... cccess 70,005,338 
Beene ROOME ok c cscs 2,332,598 
1951 Profit ......... 1,920,678 


PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 


TON oe sais ob ane $82,539,625 
et 81,939,718 
ee 2,650,279 
MUGS PHORM 6. .ccsce 2,629,154 


WARD BAKING CO. 


a |” re $92,194,965 
ee 91,121,161 
ROGe RMOMG 66 siiaees 2,153,349 
oe 2,216,526 
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OKLAHOMA-ARKANSAS 
BAKERS’ MEETING SET 


OKMULGEEF, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa-Arkansas_ bakers’ convention 
will be held May 26-27, on the cam- 
pus of the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
here, it has been announced by J. C. 
Summers, manager of the school’s 
bakery department. 

Bakers in other southwestern states 

Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
and Louisiana—are also being invited 
to attend. 

Convention inquiries may be sent 
to the secretary of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., Ralph O'Neal, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
or to Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, secretary, Arkansas’ Bakers 
Assn., Little Rock. 
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WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORT 

SALES SHOW EXPANSION 

WINNIPEG Last week nearly 
2,500,000 bu. of Canadian wheat and 
flour were sold for export, an in- 
crease of some 500,000 bu. over the 
previous week. About a quarter of the 
total was represented by flour ex- 
ports, the bulk for International 
Wheat Agreement account. 

The wheat total of 1,833,000 bu. 
included just under 1,400,000 bu. for 
IWA account. Of the IWA purchases, 
the U.K. was the largest buyer, tak- 
ing 894,000 bu. Egypt took 345,000 bu., 
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Ireland, 119,000 bu. and Bolivia, 37,- 
000 bu. The remaining 438,000 bu. 
was worked as follows: the Nether- 
lands, 346,000 bu., Saudi Arabia 18,- 
000 bu. and Tripoli 74,000 bu. 

The IWA flour sales for the week, 
equivalent to 432,000 bu. of wheat, 
were destined for: Venezuela, Philip- 
pines, British Guiana, Belgian Congo, 
Gibraltar, Guatemala, FE] Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Sierra Leone, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Bahamas, Ma- 
cao, Nicaragua. 

Class 2 flour sales were slightly less 
than half the IWA total with the fol- 
lowing buyers listed: Philippines, Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Gold 
Coast, Tangier, Yugoslavia, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, Haiti, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Siam, Iceland, Belgian 
Congo and Bahrein. 
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CAMPBELL-TAGGART STOCK 
SPLIT APPROVED MARCH 6 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Stockholders 
of the Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc., Dallas, approved a 
split of the capital stock of the com- 
pany in a vote taken March 6. 

The present capitalization of 450,- 
000 no-par shares outstanding will be 
changed to 2,250,000 shares of $1 par 
value. Stockholders will receive five 
shares of the new stock for each 
share of the present. 

The split will take place as soon 
as necessary certificates are filed 
with the Delaware Corporation Com- 
mission, according to F. T. Edmond- 
son, vice president and secretary. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW DROP 

VANCOUVER—January shipments 
of flour from Vancouver totaled 181,- 
649 bbl. to compare with 206,893 bbl. 
the previous month and 205,337 bbl. in 
the same month last year. 

The chief declines recorded for 
January were in trade with the Phil- 
ippines, China and Straits Settle- 
ments while clearances to U.K., Cen- 
tral America and Japan were steady 
to higher compared with the previous 
month. 

Following are the shipments for 
January: Philippines 89,220; Japan 
24,643; U.K., 24,270; Central America 
15,908; China 9,184; Panama 6,552; 
Straits Settlements 4,780; Thailand 
3,137; Peru, 1,531; Bahrein Islands 
1,531 and Colombia 893 bbl. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
FLOUR ON WEST COAST 


CHICAGO—The Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
112,190 sacks of hard wheat flour 
packed in 50-lb. cottons for export 
March 6. This comprised the awards 
made during the week ending 
March 7. 

Successful bidders were as follows: 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
40,000 cwt. f.o.b. Seattle, at $6.03; 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, 
San Francisco, 38,183 cwt. for Stock- 
ton, Cal., at $6.23; Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, 7,000 cwt. for 
Seattle at $6, and 27,007 cwt. for 
Seattle at $6.05. 
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Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 

parative figures for the previous weeks 
Feb Feb Feb Mar. 
14 21 28 7 
Five mills 26.785 30,447 430,903 *21,012 


*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre- 
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Advisory Group Recommends 
No Wheat Acreage Allotments 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—A special wheat 
industry advisory committee last 
week recommended to Ezra Taft 


Benson, secretary of agriculture, that 
he forego imposition of wheat acre- 
age allotments for the next crop year. 
This recommendation was qualified 
slightly since the arithmetic of the 
acreage allotment equation revealed 
that a strict interpretation of the 
law would require the Secretary to 
apply acreage controls on the basis 
of the indicated new crop plus the 
probable carryover and the toler- 
ance margin permitted under the law. 
Since this information was first 
made available, it was learned that 
Kar! Loos, USDA solicitor, found that 
the law is rigid in respect to the Sec- 
retary’s discretion. Nevertheless, the 
committee recommendation should 
carry substantial weight and give 
the Secretary an escape loop-hole 
through which he can reject acreage 
allotments for the next wheat crop. 
On the basis of the December crop 
report, the mathematical formula on 
which acreage allotments would be 
judged showed, according to USDA 
figures, that the decision is at best 
border-line—a condition which the 
committee believes warranted a dis- 
cretionary decision on the part of the 
Secretary to turn down acreage con- 
trols. Since the committee met there 
have been improved moisture con- 
ditions in the Southwest, but even 
this improvement is not expected to 
bring about an April crop report of 
more than the 611-million-bushel es- 
timate previously made by USDA. 


It has also been learned that the 
industry committee strongly favors a 
renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement, but it did not take any 
official action in this matter since 
such action, it was feared, might re- 
tard U.S. negotiators in their deal- 
ings with importing nation delegates 
now in the wheat pact renewal dis- 
cussions. 

“Adequate Reserves” Urged 

In its official announcement on the 
wheat advisory committee meeting, 
USDA said that “maintenance of ad- 
equate reserves of wheat as essential 
under present world conditions was 
recommended to USDA” by a speci- 
al advisory group which continued 
discussions begun by a larger group 
the previous day. 

“More specifically,” said USDA, 
“the special committee’s recommenda- 
tions referred to levels of reserve 
or carryover of wheat as they relate 
to possible acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. The committee 
stated that it ‘felt that adequate re- 
serves are vitally important under 
present world conditions and it asked 
that careful consideration be given 
this need’.” 

USDA said that among other sug- 
gestions of the special committee, 
made as preliminary recommenda- 
tions or as suggested detailed studies 
upon which later recommendations 
might be made, were: 


Maturity dates for Commodity 
Credit Corporation wheat loans. The 
committee recommended continued 


study of the possibility of staggered 
maturity dates, especially to avoid 
the delayed movement of old wheat at 
the time new-crop wheat is moving. 


Wheat and flour export. The com- 
mittee recommended that all prac- 
ticable steps be taken to implement 
an adequate export program, to make 
possible the shipment of sufficient 
volumes annually to insure stability 
for the wheat industry. The com- 
mittee also approved continuation of 
the present policy of letting wheat 
and flour exports flow through normal 
commercial channels. 

Commercial wheat areas. The com- 
mittee recommended that a study be 
made concerning the possible effects 
of establishing commercial wheat 
areas, Similar to those which have 
been in effect for corn as the basis 
for differentials in price, support 
operations. 

The committee recommended that 
further detailed studies be made re- 
garding price levels and price sup- 
port methods and the determination 
of crop goals. It also recommended 
that adequate educational work be 
carried out to see that all individual 
farmers are fully informed as to the 
present wheat situation and the fu- 
ture outlook, as far is it can be de- 
termined. 

The general wheat conference was 
held on the invitation of Secretary 
Benson to consider the present wheat 
situation and advise with regard to 
possible measures to stabilize prices 
and production. The special follow- 
up advisory committee met later and 
has made a number of recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary, including the 
suggestion that it be called into ses- 
sion soon after the April 10 crop re- 
port is issued. At that time, more will 
be known about 1953 wheat crop 
prospects and the over-all situation. 





1953 Corn Support 
Level Set at 
$1.58 Bu. Minimum 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the national average level of price 
support for 1953-crop corn will be 
$1.58 bu. This is 2¢ bu. below the 
current level. 

This average level of support is a 
minimum, representing 90% of the 
parity price for corn as of Feb. 15, 
1953. It will be revised upward if 90% 
of parity as of the beginning of the 
next marketing year (Oct. 1, 1953) is 
higher than the prices announced 
this week. In no event, however, will 
the national average support level 
be lower than the announced mini- 
mum. 

The average level of support for 
corn is announced at this time in ac- 
cordance with a legislative require- 
ment that, insofar as practicable, the 
levels of support for field crops be 
announced in advance of the planting 
season. Legislation also requires that 
for the 1953 and 1954 crops of the 
“basic” commodities, which include 
corn, the level of support shall be 
90% of parity. 

The price support program for the 
1953 crop of corn will be carried out 
through Commodity Credit Corp. 
loans and purchase agreements, as 
in current and previous years. 

The national average support price 
for 1952-crop corn, now being mar- 


keted, is $1.60 bu., which is 90% 
of the parity price for corn as of 
Oct. 1, 1952, the beginning of the 
current marketing year. 
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$40,000 ELEVATOR 

FAIRFAX, OKLA.—The Ralston 
Farmers Union Cooperative has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new 
grain elevator to cost about $40,000. 
Work will start at once and the plant 
will be ready to operate by June 1. 
Its location will be on the site where 
the old elevator burned last Septem- 
ber. The structure will be 27x60 ft. 
with a capacity of 25,000 bu. Officers 
of the Cooperative are Bill Callahan, 
president; Ray Eyler, vice president; 
R. R. Teeman, secretary. Members of 
the board of directors in addition to 
these are Paul Cadenhead, Floyd 
Kelly, Morris Summy and George 
Noble. 








MILLIONS READ FEATURES ON 
BETTER BREAKFASTS 


CHICAGO — Several magazines 
with a total national readership ex- 
ceeding 20 million people have given 
valuable space to feature stories 
dramatizing the importance of break- 
fast and the eating of bread and 
rolls. In each instance the Bakers 
of America Program, sponsored by 
the American Bakers Assn., inspired 
these articles. Among the magazines 
which have carried features within 
the past few weeks are Collier’s, 
Good Housekeeping, Look, Seventeen 
and True Confessions. 





Plans for Meeting 
of Self-Rising 
Flour Group Set 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Program 
plans for the 19th annual meeting 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute 
have been announced by Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary of the organization. 
The meeting will be held April 24 
at the Andrew Jackson Hotel in 
Nashville. 

On Thursday evening, April 24, 
there will be a dinner meeting of the 
program committee, and all subscrib- 
ers to the product publicity program 
for self-rising flour are invited to at- 
tend. 

The business session the morning 
of Friday, April 24, will include elec- 
tion of officers and a report on work 
being done in the product publicity 
program. 

Stowe Moody, Interstate Milling 
Co., Charlotte, N.C., president of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
will be the luncheon speaker on Fri- 
day. In the afternoon there will be 
golf for the men and special enter- 
tainment for the ladies. Dancing and 
entertainment in the evening will fol- 
low a buffet supper. 

On Saturday morning, April 25, 
there will be a breakfast meeting of 
the new board of directors, and later 
in the morning FE. Glenn Fite of 
Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., 
and his committee will stage a self- 
rising flour baking demonstration. 
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New Type of Insurance for Grain 
in Transit Covers Loss by Seizure 


KANSAS CITY—A new type of 
insurance on rail transportation of 
grain which will cover loss in value 
in event of seizure by the Food & 
Drug Administration has been intro- 
duced to the grain trade at Kansas 
City. A Kansas City insurance firm 
which wrote the policy with all the 
problems of grain transportation in 
mind is believed to be the first in the 
country with such all-inclusive car 
insurance. Underwriters are Lloyds 
of London. 

One event which threw the grain 
industry in the Southwest and the 
insurance companies for a loop was 
the Kansas City flood of 1951 and 
since that time rates on regular car 
insurance which covers the normal 
risks of grain transportation—such 
as wreck, explosion, fire and flood— 
have doubled and even trebled. Now, 
the new policy which is being sold 
here not only covers all of the old 
perils and hazards but also takes into 
consideration the danger of FDA seiz- 
ure. In addition, a comparatively 
nominal rate has been set up for 
the Kansas City policyholder. 

Inquiry has been received from 
other grain centers in the U.S. and it 
is expected that similar policies will 
be w.itten for firms in other cities 
with rates determined by the hazards 
at those grain centers. 

Basically, the insurance is designed 
to protect the owner of a car of 
grain from all possible risks (but the 
usual exception of war or insurrec- 
tion) which will destroy, partially 
damage or reduce in value the con- 
tents of that car. 

Several perils or circumstances 
which are covered by the policy in- 
clude: (1) in event of seizure by the 
Food & Drug Administration of any 
cars of grain in transportation the 
loss in value will be recovered; (2) 
will cover the loss in value due to 
change in condition of a car ten days 
after it is loaded and ten days before 
it is unloaded; (3) should strikes de- 
lay shipment or damage is caused to 
a loaded car by rioting or other like 
circumstances the loss will be sus- 
tained by the policy; (4) if a loaded 
car goes out of condition or is all or 


partially destroyed in transit by such 
perils as fire, lightning, flood, explo- 
sion, or is delayed in transit by such 
perils the loss in value will be re- 
covered. 

Troy Smith, head of the Troy Smith 
Agency, the Kansas City firm which 
originated the policy, believes his 
policy is the broadest transportation 
coverage yet written for the grain 
trade. Rates were promulgated on the 
assumption that at least 500,000 
cars will be insured annually by the 
policy, he said. He pointed out that 
this could be a minimum figure con- 
sidering the facts that any single car 
can be traded among several insured 
parties and that grain movement is 
estimated at least 2 million cars, and 
possibly considerably greater than 
that estimate. 

One problem which was magnified 
by the recent flood experience in 
Kansas City was that ownership of 
damaged cars was difficult to deter- 
mine in man" instances and this in- 
volved the question of which firm's 
insurance would be applied to the 
loss. This might be simplified in one 
respect if all grain movement were 
insured by policies which had iden- 
tical .eatures. The same would apply 
to the present question of FDA seiz- 
ure. At the present time there are 
six, or more, different rail transporta- 
tion policies held by the various grain 
companies in Kansas City alone. 

The greatest interest in the new 
policy has been stimulated by the 
government seizure portion, and this 
was expected because FDA is in the 
midst of its more rigid grain condi- 
tion regulatory program. At the pres- 
ent time the drive is centered on 
regulation of rodent contamination, 
and to date approximately 25 cars 
have been seized because of the pres- 
ence of rodent pellets. In every case 
considerable reduction in value of the 
grain was sustained by the owners. 

The FDA has served notice to the 
grain trade that on July 1 activity 
will be stepped up on checks for 
insect infestation. Holders of the 
new car insurance policy will receive 
even greater protection under these 
circumstances. 





Technologist Endorses Pre-Break 
System to Reduce Fragment Count 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A good 
milling pre-break system will reduce 
insect fragmentation count in flour, 
but a reduction of no greater than 
50% from this factor can be expected, 
according to a survey made by the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College. Preliminary re- 
sults of the survey were announced 
at a meeting of Districts 1 and 2 ot 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in Manhattan March 7. 

Prof. E. P. Farrell of the milling 
school discussed the results of the 
survey made to learn more about the 
insect fragment content of flour and 
how to bring about its reduction. 

“Pre-break systems, both simple 
and complex, get some but not all of 
the fragments out of the flour,” Mr. 
Farrell said, “but the importance of 
keeping the mill clean, of proper 
wheat selection, a good program of 
prevention of infestation of wheat in 
the distribution channels, and con- 
stant control of moisture and temper- 
ature for blending purposes are just 





as important.” 

Coded fragmentation counts on 
flour samples obtained by a large 
baking company from 18 Southwest- 
ern winter wheat flour mills and 14 
spring wheat mills were made avail- 
able to the milling school for the 
survey. In order to determine why 
fragment counts vary between mills, 
staff members of the milling school 
visited many of the mills represented 
in the survey, inspecting the pre- 
break systems and analyzing the gen- 
eral conditions of the mills. 

There was found to be a wide dif- 
ference between the highest and low- 
est fragmentation counts reported 
from the Southwest, Mr. Farrell re- 
ported, and the highest averages for 
the region were encountered in the 
late winter and early spring months. 
It was reported that the mill which 
maintained the simplest pre-break 
system showed flour samples with 
the lowest fragment counts. This mill, 
however, was the exception rather 
than the rule. This emphasizes the 
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point that adequate pre-breaking is 
only a part of the solution to the 
problem, it was said. Some mills with 
complex systems still were troubled 
with high fragment counts. 

The speaker described the various 
systems inspected during the sur- 
vey. They ranged all the way from 
a simple combination of an Entoleter 
and aspirator to a complex pre-break 
flow consisting of the following proc- 
esses, in order: Entoleter, 1,750 r.p.m., 
aspirator, tempering bins, Entoleter 
3,450 r.p.m., aspirator, then to a speci- 
al Entoleter with a bladed rotor and 
corrugated liner, aspirator, coarse 
first break rolls, aspirator and puri- 
fier. 

Although the milling school staff 
did not make a definite recommenda- 
tion, it was believed that an aver- 
age combination of Entoleters and 
aspirators would do the best job that 
can be expected from a _ pre-break 
system, This comment was then mod- 
ified by pointing up the importance of 
a continuing program of mill sanita- 
tion, proper wheat selection, fumiga- 
tion control and skillful blending of 
the mill mix. 





CALIFORNIA SENATE STUDIES 
LARGE LOAF BILL 


SACRAMENTO—The manufacture 
of larger loaves of bread would be 
allowed in California by a bill before 
the state Senate. The Senate busi- 
ness and professions committee has 
reported out to the floor SB618 by 
Sen. Hugh Donnelly which would re- 
strict the weight of the larger loaves 
to even multiples of the 16 and 24 oz. 
loaves now allowed. W. C. Jacobson, 
assistant state director of agricul- 
ture, told the committee that many 
restaurants, logging camps and ships 
have requested permission to bake 
the larger loaves. 





Colin S. Gordon 


BEGINS DUTIES—An executive vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Colin S. Gordon, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., ac- 
cording to J. D. Sykes, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Gordon will fill the 
unexpired term of Donold B. Lourie, 
Quaker Oats Co. president, who re- 
signed recently to accept a position 
of Undersecretary of State. Mr. 
Lourie had served as a member of 
the 30-man AFMA board for three 
years. The unexpired term runs 
through April, 1954. Mr. Gordon is in 
charge of feed operations for the 
Quaker Oats Co. 
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CANADIAN MILLS SELL 
FLOUR TO EGYPT 


* 

TORONTO—Canadian mills early 
this week completed the sale of 20,- 
000 tons of 72% extraction flour to 
be milled from No. 5 wheat to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Supply for 
prompt shipment. The deal was made 
outside the terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. Half of the 
business went to western mills and 
the other half to eastern mills. 








COLUMBIA BAKING CO. 
PROMOTES 2 OFFICIALS 


ATLANTA—tThe promotion of two 
executives of the Columbia Baking 
Co., Atlanta, was announced by Jo- 
seph Hexter, president of the com- 
pany, at the closing of a two-day 
managers’ meeting here. 

Ralph Ward, formerly general 
manager and a 25-year employee of 
the company, is now vice president, 
and Julian Hexter, formerly assist- 
ant to the president, is general man- 
ager. 

Managers of the 17 wholesale bak- 
eries that the Atlanta firm operates 
from Virginia to Florida attended 
the meeting at which sales plans for 
1953 were formed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRICT 7, AOM, TO MEET 
AT LAKE MURRAY MARCH 21 


ARDMORE, OKLA.—District 7 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its spring meeting at Lake 
Murray Lodge near here, March 21. 
The meeting will begin at 10 a.m. 
with a business session at which new 
officers will be elected. 


The afternoon portion of the pro- 
gram will be devoted to round table 
discussions of topics of current in- 
terest to millers. The meeting will 
conclude with a dinner and entertain-: 
ment program, to begin at 7 p.m. 

William J. Ball, General Mills, Inc., 
El Reno, Okla., is chairman of the 
district organization. Harold Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas, 
is secretary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. Distributors 
Discuss Convention 
TransportationPlans 


NEW YORK—tTransportation plans 
to insure a good representation of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the convention of the 
National Association of Flour Distri- 
butors were outlined at the regular 
dinner meeting of the local group at 
the Hotel Bedford here Feb. 26. 

The lively discussion period and 
enthusiasm sparked by the topic in- 
dicated a good turnout at the forth- 
coming annual convention of the na- 
tional group, scheduled for May 17- 
18 at Pittsburgh. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to a progress report of the 
liaison committee between the NAFLD 
and the Millers National Federation 
presented by S. R. Strisik of S. R. 
Strisik Co., chairman of the commit- 
tee, and an open discussion of prob- 
lems facing the local distributing in- 
dustry. 

The following were elected mem- 
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bers of the New York Association at 
the meeting: Harry Zeiden, S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York; Henry Ad- 
ikes, J. & L. Adikes, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y.; S. H. Weissbard, Held Flour 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., and Sidney 
Horowitz, B. Wilk & Son, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 








BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. M. PARKS, MILLING 
ENGINEER, FOUND DEAD 


KANSAS CITY — Clarence M. 
Parks, 67, milling engineer with the 
Essmueller Co., and a former presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers, was found dead in his auto- 
mobile in a snow storm in Kansas 
City March 3. Mr. Parks apparently 
had died of a heart attack, as he had 
suffered from a heart ailment. 

Mr. Parks was born in Delphos, 
Kansas. At one time he was milling 
superintendent for the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. He headed 
the AOM in 1932, 

Survivors include Mrs. Parks; a 
son, Clarence, Jr., of Kansas City; 
and a daughter, Miss Freda Parks, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC., 
NET SALES INCREASE 


NEW YORK — Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., in its annual report for 1952, 
indicates net sales of $19,201,871 com- 
pared with $18,368,834 for 1951. Earn- 
ings per common share, after pre- 
ferred dividends, were $4.03 in 1952 
compared with $2.59 the previous 
year. 

The 1952 net income rose to $519,- 
144 from $374,899 during the previous 
year and the $7 preferred dividend 
total remained the same at $115,444. 
Common dividend payments rose to 
$153,100 from $94,059. 

Total assets of the firm rose to 
$8,031,290 from $7,727,338 in 1951 and 
the number of $7 preferred shares, 
at $100 par, remained the same at 
16,492 while the number of common 
shares also continued at the same 
total, 100,240. 
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Morris Sayre 


MORRIS SAYRE, 69, DIES 
ON MISSION TO EUROPE 


MONTCLAIR, N.J.—Morris Sayre, 
69, honorary chairman of the board 
and former president of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, died of 
a heart attack March 7 while on a 
government mission to Europe. 

A resident of Montclair, Mr. Sayre 
had served as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
in 1948. In June, 1952, Mr. Sayre 
was named chairman of the Greater 
New York Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report. 

He began his career with Corn 
Products in 1908 at its plant at Gran- 
ite City, Ill., rising to the presidency 
in 1945. Starting as assistant master 
mechanic, he had been assistant su- 
perintendent and superintendent of 
the Granite City plant, and manager 
of the Argo, Il., plant. 

Mr. Sayre became general manager 
in 1928, a director in 1929, vice presi- 
dent in 1933 and executive vice presi- 
dent in 1942. 





USDA Predicts Higher Wheat 
Prices, Cites Big Loan Tie-Up 


WASHINGTON — Cash wheat 
prices are expected to rise above cur- 
rent levels during the next few 


months because the large quantity 
placed under price support has re- 
duced the supply available for sale, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


states in its current Wheat Situ- 
ation report. 
USDA notes that about 375 mil- 


lion bushels were under support on 
Jan. 15, with 16 more days avail- 
able on which farmers could apply 
for loans. The total for the year, 
therefore, may exceed the 408 mil- 
lion-bushel record of 1942, USDA 
says. (Trade estimates, based in part 
on official figures for some states, 


indicate the loan total may reach 
450 million bushels.) 
It is expected, the report says, 


that almost all of the loan wheat 
will be delivered to the CCC. Inven- 
tories acquired from crops prior to 
1952 totaled 125 million bushels Feb. 
5, and probably will be reduced only 
moderately during the remainder of 
the marketing year, it continues. 
“Because of the large quantity ex- 
pected to be owned by CCC next 
July, supplies of ‘free’ wheat in the 


carryover are likely to be small,” 
USDA says. 

The report makes these addition- 
al comments on the wheat situation: 

Between 670 and 685 million bush- 
els of wheat are expected to be used 
in the U.S. in 1952-53 compared with 
678 million in 1951-52 and the aver- 
age of 718 million in 1946-50 when 
feed use of wheat was much higher. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that 
wheat exports for the first eight 
months (July-February) of the cur- 
rent marketing season will total 
about 220 million bushels. 

If this rate is maintained through 
June, exports for the 1952-53 year 
will total about 325 million bushels. 
Much will depend, however, on con- 
tinued sales of wheat outside of the 
International Wheat Agreement, and 
on shipments from other exporting 
countries during the next few 
months. 

Canada appears now to be headed 
for a record or near-record year on 
the basis of sales and shipments to 
date. Exports from the above-av- 
erage new crop in Argentina, on the 
other hand, have been slow thus 
far, with considerable resistance re- 
ported to high asking prices. The 





supply position in Australia is im- 
proved from earlier expectations. 

With total disappearance of wheat 
in 1952-53 expected to be 995 to 
1,010 million bushels, and the supply 
estimated at about 1,570 million, the 
carryover next July 1 would be be- 
tween 560 million and 575 million 
compared with the record of 631 
million on July 1, 1942, and the 
1942-51 average of 335 million 
bushels. 


Production Estimate 

Production in 1953 of fall-sown 
wheat was estimated in December 
at 611 million bushels. If spring 
wheat acreage is 22 million acres, 
about the average of the past two 
years, and if yields are 14.1 bu., the 
same as the 1947-51 average, a spring 
wheat crop of about 310 million bush- 
els would be produced. Assuming the 
two crops at these levels, total pro- 
duction would be about 920 million 
bushels. 

With domestic disappearance esti- 
mated at about 685 million bushels, 
235 million would be available for 
export or addition to carryover. The 
actual level of exports for the 1953- 
54 year is difficult to foresee at this 
time. An important factor in the 
situation will be the outcome of nego- 
tiations on the renewal of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. The 
council is now meeting in Washing- 
ton. Also important, of course, will 
be the size of the 1953 harvest in 
importing countries and in export- 
ing countries other than the US. 

Supplies of wheat Jan. 1, 1953, in 
the U.S., Canada, Argentina and 
Australia for export and carryover 
totaled about 1,575 million bushels. 
This is about 550 million bushels 
more than the supplies on the same 
date a year earlier. Supplies are 
larger in each of these countries, 
reflecting bumper crops in 1952. 

Rye Supplies Small 

Domestic supplies of rye for the 
1952-53 marketing year are the 
smallest of record. The 1952 harvest- 
ed crop was the smallest since 1870, 
totaled less than 16 million bushels. 
Imports July 1, 1952-Feb. 5, 1953, 
amounted to 1.7 million bushels, and 
the total for the year may be about 
3 million bushels. Domestic disap- 
pearance for the marketing year is 
expected to be about 17.3 million 
bushels, compared with 19.1 million 
bushels in 1951-52. 

Exports to date have amounted 
to only about a half million bushels, 
and for the marketing year may 
total about 1.5 million bushels, com- 
pared with 4.6 million in 1951-52. 
Despite the small supplies of rye on 
hand during the current year, it is 
expected that all needs will be met, 
leaving stocks on June 30 of about 4 
million bushels, or about the same 
as the 3.9 million a year earlier. 

Prospects for bread grains sown 
in the fall of 1952 for harvest in 
1953 are less favorable than they 
were a year ago in most of the im- 
portant producing areas for which 
reports are available. Unfavorable 
weather for field work over much of 
Europe, the major deficit area, cur- 
tailed fall seeding, and latest re- 
ports indicate that a smaller per- 
centage than usual has been com 
pleted in a number of countries. 

Although spring seeding may be 
increased, total acreage may not be 
significantly changed from 1952, ex- 
cept in flooded areas. Moisture re- 
serves in the prairie provinces of 
Canada up to Nov. 15 were report- 
ed 88% of normal, compared with 
136% a year earlier and 90% two 
years before. 
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William C. 


Kahle 


MERCK MOVES W. C. KAHLE 
TO KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


RAHWAY, N.J.—William C. Kahle 
has been appointed general sales rep- 
resentative for Merck & Co., Inc. for 
the territory of Kansas and Missouri, 
according to Frank W. Warren, man- 
ager of the company’s general sales 
department. Mr. Kahle succeeds T. 
R. Edgerton, who has resigned. 

Mr. Kahle is a 
University 


graduate of the 
of Minnesota. He first 
joined the Merck sales organization 
in 1948 as a territorial representative 
covering Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. In his new position he will 
serve the formula feed, flour and 
industrial trades. His headquarters 
will be at 812 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Mr. Kahle is a member of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and the International So- 
ciety of Milling Technologists. 


——BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WEEVILY WHEAT RECEIPTS 
DECLINE AT KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—A marked de- 
crease in the number of cars of 
weevily wheat inspected at interior 
Kansas and Missouri River markets 
is noted by Jess B. Smith, president 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City, in a recent letter 
to members. 

In the six months period July 1, 
1952, to Jan. 1, 1953, a total of 90,400 
cars of wheat were inspected at these 
markets, of which only 347 graded 
weevily, a percentage of one third 
of one per cent. This compares with 
45% in the like period in recent 
years, Mr. Smith pointed out, 

This difference, in volume terms, 
means a saving of 4,104 cars or 6,- 
700,000 bu. in weevily wheat. 

Mr. Smith said that dry wheat from 
the 1952 harvest, the Food & Drug 
Administration campaign against 
wheat infestation and the educational 
program directed at farmers by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
were the three factors involved in 


the reduction. Mr. Smith added that 
the educational campaign has induced 
thousands of farmers to adopt wee- 
vil control methods and that the vol- 
ume of visibly weevily wheat shows 
the trend in hidden interior damage 
also. 
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SALES OF FLOUR RESTRICTED; 
BAKERS TAKE ONLY FILL-INS 





Volume of Southwestern Mills Drops to 18% of Capacity; 
Spring Mills Sell 56%; Flour Production 
Shows Another Decline 


Flour sales were light last week, 
with mills in the spring wheat area 
securing about the same volume as 
the previous week and southwest- 
ern business off again. 

Export trade, while it provided the 
greatest share of business for some 
southwestern mills, was relatively 
light. Trade with Latin nations was 
in modest volume, and while some 
sales were made to Holland and 
Denmark, most mills were turning 
down bids from these nations. 

Over-all sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 56% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 54% the pre- 
vious week. Sales by southwestern 
mills averaged 18% of capacity, com- 
pared with 25% the preceding period. 
Central states mills also noted a 
slump in activity, with volume esti- 
mated at somewhat less than 30% 
of capacity. 

In general, buying by the bakery 
trade was held to scattered fill-ins. 
In New York, lighter trade reflected 
the approaching Jewish holiday pe- 
riod. Activity in the Pacific North- 
west was restricted, both from the 
sales and operations standpoints. 

Canadian mills early this week 
sold 20,000 tons of 72% extraction 
flour to be milled from No. 5 wheat 
to Egypt. The purchase was made 
outside the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

U.S. flour production declined 
slightly last week to 82% of five- 
day capacity. This compares with 
83% the previous week and 87% in 
the comparable week a year ago. 
Production was stepped up at Buf- 
falo and in the central states area 
but reduced elsewhere. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales continued 
at a slow pace for spring wheat mills 
last week, and volume averaged 56% 
of five-day capacity, a shade better 
than the 54% reported the previous 
week. Sales in the comparable, period 
a year ago averaged 33% of capacity. 

No extensive buying interest was 
evident in the market as wheat prices 
moved downward slightly, and the 
business booked consisted almost en- 
tirely of small lots needed for fill-in 
purposes, including some price-date- 
of-shipment dealings. 

Buyers, with some exceptions, are 
said to have their forward needs cov- 
ered fairly well as a result of the 
last round of bookings. Current sales 
represent purchases by bakers oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

A readjustment of premiums on 
spring wheat at the Minneapolis mar- 
ket resulted in a reduction in the 
differential for high gluten flour over 
standard patents. Glutens now are 
priced 15@25¢ over the standard 
grade, compared with 25@35¢ over 
last week. Standards and other grades 
declined about 5¢ sack during the 
week, aided by stronger millfeed re- 
turns and reduced cash wheat costs. 

The clear flour market is charac- 
terized as fairly stable in the North- 
west, as yet failing to show the de- 
pression noted in eastern areas. 

Family flour trade was without any 
particular feature, with prices steady 


and shipping directions coming in 
about in seasonal volume. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
declined last week. However, output 
averaged a full five-day week, com- 
pared with 107% of capacity the week 
before and 93% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 85% of capacity, compared with 
91% the previous week and 80% a 
year ago. 

Quotations March 6, carlots, 100-lb. 
cottons: Standard patent $5.80@5.86, 
short patent $5.90@5.96, high gluten 
$6@6.05, first clear $5.21@5.40, whole 
wheat $5.75 @5.80, family $6.12 @7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: One of the slowest 
sales periods of the year was encoun- 
tered last week by flour mills in the 
Southwest. Very little bakery or fam- 
ily flour was sold, and export trades 
constituted over a fourth of the busi- 
ness. Sales averaged 18% of capac- 
ity, compared with 25% in the pre- 
vious week and 48% a year ago. 

Bakery’ flour sellers encountered 
one of the slowest weeks of the crop 
year, with scarcely any trades re- 
ported. There were a few scattered 
sales of single cars to the independ- 
ent class which still needs some flour 
for nearby shipment. As for chain 
bakeries, the only pricing was done on 
the regular p.d.s. shipments made to 
a national grocer. This constituted 
the entire volume of bakery busi- 
ness in this area for the week. 

Family flour sales were of moderate 
size, with most buyers fairly weakly 
booked for this time of the year. 
Shipping instructions were received 
in fairly good volume. Trading in 
clears was relatively light last week. 
Offerings were scattered and demand 
slow. Prices held steady; in fact, 
prices on all types of flour were 
steady last week. 

Export orders brought in the best 
volume of sales for some mills last 
week, and at that they were not in 
very large lots. Buyers included Hol- 
land and Denmark, but most mills 


were turning down latest bids from 
these European buyers. Only other 
business was some modest orders 
from Latin America. 

Quotations, March 6, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight $5.40 
@5.45; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.40, first clear $4.40@ 
4.70, second clear $4.10@4.15, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.80@3.95. 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 22%, com- 
pared with 21% the preceding week. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices March 6 were about un- 
changed, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined and 
averaged 10%, compared with 40% a 
week earlier. Operations averaged 
80%, compared with 100% the pre- 
vious week. Prices were steady and 
closed unchanged. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points March 7: Car- 
lots, family short patent $6.75@7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@6.65; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard patent $5.85@5.95, straight 
grade $5.75@5.85, truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Flour business last week 
was at about the lowest ebb of the 
season, sales amounting to only 15% 
or 20% of capacity, mostly family 
flour in small lots. Running time was 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family but only 10¢ sack 
higher on bakers and clears com- 


pared with the previous’ week. 
Quotations March 6: Extra _ high 
patent family $7.10@7.30, high 


patent $6.80@7, standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.90@6; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.75@4.85 delivered TCP. 
Salina: Demand for flour last week 
Was quiet with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 
Hutchinson: Inquiry was extreme- 
ly light and interest at a low ebb for 
flour mills of the Hutchinson area. 
Sales were limited to a few carlots 
sold on a p.d.s. basis and small book- 
ings for immediate shipment. For the 
most part the large chains and inde- 
pendents were booked through the 
current crop year. Family flour sales 
were light. Shipping directions were 
off, and mills operated at 65% of ca- 
pacity. Prices were slightly lower and 
had a tendency toward the end of 
the week to soften. Quotations, Kan- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Demand for Macaroni Products 


Reduced; Sales of Semolina Light 


A further advance in the cost of 
durum wheat and a subsequent boost 
in semolina quotations failed to stir 
up any additional interest in purchas- 
ing supplies among macaroni and 
noodle product manufacturers. 

Eastern trade reports indicate that 
macaroni sellers are experiencing a 
slump in their business, part of it 
seasonal following the usual good 
volume as grocers stocked for Lenten 
needs, and part of it because of low- 
er prices for meat and other competi- 
tive foods. The seasonal tapering off, 
however, appears to have arrived 
earlier this year than last year. 

As a consequence, only fill-in semo- 
lina needs are being purchased, re- 
gardless of the stronger priced trend 
indicated by short durum wheat sup- 
plies. Premiums for top fancy milling 
durum advanced to 74¢ over the Min- 
neapolis May future early this week, 
with the lower end of the range also 
moving up. Standard semolina was 


quoted March 9 at $7.10@7.25 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis, with prospects of 
an advance in sight. 

The lighter demand for macaroni 
products was reflected in a smaller 
outturn of durum products last week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 6, were as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$3.05% @3.07% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 3.00% @3.04% 
Choice 3 Amber or better . 2.96% @2.98% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.96% @3.00% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.92% @2.96% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 





5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Mar 1-6. - 11 179,500 186,702 103 
Prev. week - 11 179,500 *18 10 
Year ago 11 179,500 177.386 99 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1952-Mar. 6, 1953 7,182,800 
July 1, 1951-Mar. 7, 1952 7.213.781 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
STILL ON UPTREND 


Prices Advanced as Much as $2 Ton; 
Improved For:aula Feed De- 
mand Noted 

Millfeed markets continued firm to 
stronger in the week ending March 9, 
and prices were quoted up about $2 
at Chicago, $1.50@2 at Minneapolis 
and 75¢@$1 at Kansas City. The ad- 
vance at the latter market was con- 
fined to shorts, with bran holding 
steady. Improved mixer demand was 
noted, apparently in line with a step 
up in formula feed business in some 
areas. 

Bad weather and a cautious atti- 
tude on the part of most buyers put a 
crimp in any additional improvement 
in formula feed demand in the South- 
west last week. Three days of the 
worst snowstorm of the winter en- 
gulfed much of the trade area at the 
first of the week. This slowed dock 
business down to a virtual halt. A 
quick thaw later in the week helped 
to bring in some late dock business, 
however. 

Prices were steady, and this fact 
stimulated little additional buying on 
the part of dealers and feeders who 
are concerned about the cost of feed. 
Feeding ratios continued rather fa- 
vorable, but they are being closely 
watched by the gencrally-cautious 
trade. Some mills continued to be 
optimistic over the future of sales in 
the next few weeks while others are 
beginning to wonder if there will be 
any early additional improvement. 

Chick feed sales were average for 
the season, and poultry feed demand 
was holding to a fair level. Broiler 
feeds were moving in modest volume, 
and hog feed demand again failed to 
show any gains. Cattle feed demand 
was fairly good for this late in the 
season, and dairy cattle feed demand 
was about steady. 

Formula feed business continued 
to expand in the Northwest last week, 
and manufacturers report a satisfac- 
tory volume for the period and pros- 
pects of further expansion this week. 

The stepped up demand for starter 
feeds, particularly chick starters, is 
chiefly responsible for the improved 
situation. Some mills also reported a 
renewed interest in dairy feed, al- 
though most others consider this line 
a slow mover at the moment. 

Chick starters appear to be moving 
near the level of seasonal expecta- 
tions, and carlot orders of turkey 
builder now are coming in. While it 
is a little early for pig starter feeds 
to be moving in volume, a fair amount 
already is being shipped. 

The steadiness of prices also has 
contributed to the better trade, and 
dealers are willing to take on more 
normal stocks. 

March seems to be blowing in the 
usual improvement in formula feed 
business in the central states area. 

Although the pick-up is not spec- 
tacular, manufacturers report a sub- 
stantial percentage increase in orders 
over the same period in the preceding 
month, which was exceptionally poor 
for feed sales. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,548 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,754 tons 
in the previous week and 48,320 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,749,164 tons as compared with 1,- 
756,436 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Values 
Show Moderate Declines 


Improved Winter Wheat Outlook Main 
Market Influence; Cash Prices Drop 


Wheat futures prices were general- 
ly easier in the week ending March 9, 
influenced chiefly by improved crop 
prospects in the Southwest as a re- 
sult of recent moisture. Cash wheat 
markets declined also, despite rela- 
tively light receipts, and an antici- 
pated boost in marketings because of 
the better crop outlook could depress 
values further, some observers be- 
lieve. The considerable speculation 
about what might or might not hap- 
pen to East-West relations as a re- 
sult of Josef Stalin’s death failed 
to impress grain markets much one 
way or other, although it is very 
likely that traders will be more 
keenly aware of world political de- 
velopments as they unfold. The US. 
Department of Agriculture provided 
some moderately bullish news during 
the week in its Wheat Situation re- 
port, pointing out that heavy im- 
poundings under the loan program 
probably will sharply limit free wheat 
supplies by the end of the season. 
Wheat futures declined fractions to 
2'%¢ for the week. The only delivery 
to show a gain was Minneapolis May, 
which moved up %¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 9 were: Chicago March 
$2.23% @2.24, May $2.281%4-1%4, July 
$2.3034-14, September $2.32%4 @2.33, 
December $2.36%4 ; Minneapolis—-May 
$2.351%, July $2.33%; Kansas Ne _ 
March $2.2912, May $2.3114-%, July 
$2.30. 

More Rain Needed 

The government’s weekly crop bul- 
letin for the week ending March 2 
said that prospects were generally 
improved in the Great Plains by light 
to moderate precipitation. However, 
it said, much more moisture is needed, 
particularly in the central and south- 
ern portions of the western plains to 
keep topsoil moist, replenish the crit- 
ically dry subsoil and to develop and 
maintain plant growth against the 
erosive effect of the usual high 
spring wind movement. In many in- 
stances, the report continued, the 
moisture was too late and too light to 
materially benefit much wheat on 
light, sandy soil which had _ been 
blown badly in recent weeks in cen- 
tral and southwestern Kansas, east 
central and southeastern Colorado, 
and some areas to the south. More 
moisture was received after this re- 
port was issued, however, and trade 
opinion appeared to be fairly optimis- 
tic. It is hoped by many that the 
more generous moisture may mark 
a definite change in the weather pat- 
tern. 

The Wheat Situation report stated 
that rising wheat prices may be ex- 
pected in the next few months as a 
result of the large amounts of grain 
which have been put under loan. Al- 
most all of the loan wheat will be 
delivered to the government as pay- 
ment for loans, the report says. To- 
gether with current CCC inve ntories, 
which are likely to be reduced only 
moderately, the government-owned 
grain would dominate carryover sup- 
plies. The carryover is expected to 
be 560-575 million bushels, according 
to USDA, with exports for the season 
estimated at 325 million bushels. 

Heavy export sales were completed 
last week on the West Coast. Also, 
Austria purchased 2 million bushels 
at the Gulf and in the East. Italy, 
Germany and Japan are expected to 
be substantial buyers shortly. 


Wheat receipts at primary mar- 


kets continued small and totaled 3.7 
million bushels for the week ended 
March 5, compared with 3.2 million 
a week earlier and 6.4 million the 
comparable week a year ago. At 
spring wheat markets, 868 cars were 
received at Minneapolis and 837 at 
Duluth. The general demand at Min- 
neapolis was inactive, and premiums 
were weaker, with the principal loss 
taking place on the 12% protein 
qualities. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 2@5¢ over May, 12% 
protein 5@10¢ over, 13% protein 10 
@13¢ over, 14% protein 12@15¢ over, 
15% protein 14@17¢ over and 16% 
protein 17@20¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.61% and the durum 
11.82%. 

In contrast with the lower pre- 
miums for bread wheat, the cash trad- 
ing basis on durum was materially 
stronger. Receipts were very light, 
reflecting the small remaining sup- 
plies of this type of wheat. No. 2 
hard amber durum or better of fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 70@72¢ 
over May, Nos. 1 and 2 amber of 
choice milling quality 65@69c over, 
Nos. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing quality 61@65¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis March 6: 

lor Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ 7 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 


15% Protein 
16% Protein 


1a@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage %@1¢ each 1% 
Prices Lower 
More favorable weather for grow- 
ing wheat, some upturn in producer 
selling of wheat and a restrained, dis- 
cerning attitude on the part of buyers 
caused a moderate downturn in cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City last 
week. Losses were not great, but they 
indicated a lesser concern over the 
outlook for the 1953 winter wheat 
crop. Premiums for ordinary er 1 
dark and hard winter dropped %¢ 
to 4144@5¢ over May, and the decline 
in premiums averaged ‘2¢ for other 


proteins as well. For 12.5% protein 
it was 742.@11%¢ over, 138% 8@13¢ 


over and 14% 8124013%'¢ over. The 
basic May future lost about a cent 
during the week, closing at $2.31% 
March 9, compared with $2.32%% high 
for the week. The week culminated in 
the month’s one-day high for receipts 
of 113 cars March 6. Total for the 
week was 451 cars, compared with 
437 in the previous period and 858 a 
year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
6 are shown in the following table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.3 36% @2.48% 
No. - Dark and Hard 2 
No Dark and Hard 
No Dark and Hard 


1 
Me. & BOS cvescs 
No, 2 Red 
3 
4 


354 @ 2.47 
3414 





No. 3 Red 
No Red 


At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling March 9 
at $2.60% @2.61%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was poor, 
and although considerable wheat was 
available, sellers were not pressing. 
Sales Active 


Wheat markets continued active in 
the Pacific Northwest, with cargo 
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CURRENT FLou 


R PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Mar. 1-6 *Previous Mar. 2-7 Mar. 4-9 Mar. 5-10 
1953 1952 5 1950 
Northwest TOS. 822 7 669.132 661,131 
Southwest 1,057,621 1 1.227.772 1 1,190,796 
Buffalo 503,920 10.850 h49,923 
Central and Southeast 46,892 03,403 510,635 
North Pacific Coast 14,591 79.739 198,054 
Totals L031, 846 0 440 190.89 111.439 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 42 


*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——- 


Mar. 1-6, Previous Mar. 2-7, 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest ‘ &5 91 80 
Southwest 77 79 90 
Buffalo . 19 os 111 
Central and 8S. E $1 79 7 
No. Pacific Coast 59 67 
Totals , 82 83 8 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar 2-b 140,600 245.403 7 


Previous week 340,600 246,270 72 
Year ago 340,600 289,425 85 
Two years ago 340,600 362,185 106 
Five-year average $1 
Ten-year average A SY 


*Not counting idle capacity of one mill 
percentage would be 85 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capac ity output tivity 





Mar. 2-6 812,218 80 
Previous week $27,426 sl 
Year ago a 938,347 92 
Two years ago..1 019. Toe 998 830 98 
Five-year average ‘ 93 
Ten-year average ° 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Mar 1-6 671,400 546,892 81 
Previous week 671,400 35,139 79 
Year ago 671.000 503,402 75 
Two years ago 671,400 667,272 S4 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 77 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar 1-" 159.500 503,920 109 
Previous week 159,500 451,749 98 
Year ago 159,500 510,850 111 
Two yvears ago 159,800 $87,164 106 
Five-year average 100 


Ten-year average 93 


Crop year flour production 


July 1 to————., 
Mar. 4-9 Mar. 5-10 Mar. 6 Mar. 7, 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
aS 76 “6, GSS ASI 26.634,642 
100 AN 4° 507,824 44,278,004 
lie 109 DS,107 042 17,764,082 
s4 79 19,716,620 18,622,920 
79 61 10,019,889 10,644,538 

‘4 117,040,256 117, Mba Soe 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar 1-6 ese 500 8? 458 1008 
Previous week O82 f n00 *302 632 107 
Year ago O92"! hao 262,856 ” 
Two years ago ese Soo 46.750 87 
Five-year average SN 
Ten-year average ‘1 


*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and Iowa 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 





Mar. 1-6 126,367 78 
Previous week "450.7 82 
Year ago 106,27¢ i4 


552.000 123,198 


averanre sw 


Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year average 70 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interlor 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity areas tivity 
Mar 1-6 230,000 143,100 “2 
Previous week 230,000 "17 602 7h 
Year ago 230,000 158.003 67 
Two years ago 230,000 208 ORE KR 
Five-year average 7 
Ten-year average 82 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Mar 1-6 133,000 71,491 4 
Previous week 133,000 69,847 53 
Year ago - 133,200 121,736 91 
Two years ago 122,000 84,152 63 
Five-year average 80 
Ten-year average 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 7 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*— 


——Buffalot— 7 Combined**- 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
14,020 


Mar. 1-6 2 
Prev. week 
Two wks. ago 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
Five-yr 


21.417 862,974 





average 


*Principal mills **84% of total capacity 


537,402 10,111 348,788 1,749,164 
19,033 
10,149 
511,473 9,889 1,756,436 
411,936 9,299 5 3 


504,839 10,950 
525,355 9,002 
498,201 9,850 


tAll mills, {Revised 





a 805, 630 





sales made to Austria, Italy, Japan 
and India. Austria purchased a cargo 
of hard red winters, and Italy pur- 
chased two cargos. Japan took five 
cargos of white wheat and was in 
the market for more at the close of 
the week. Requirements have been 
“upped” to 16 cargos instead of 10 
for this month. India bought two 
cargos of white wheat early in 
the week and was in the mar- 
ket for offers at the close. Wheat 
prices responded, with export white 
wheats selling at $2.45 bu. at the 
close of the week. Diversion of ships 
from Vancouver because of a strike 
there is keeping export activities at 
a high level in Pacific Northwest 
ports. Weather seasonable, with no 
injury to crops reported. 


KROGER CO. SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the second four-week pe- 
riod ending Feb. 21, totaled $81,163,- 
882, a 2% increase over sales of $79,- 
804,524 for the four-week period a 
year ago. Cumulative sales for the 
two periods of 1953 totaled $160,- 
801,141, a 2% increase over sales of 
$158,168,348 for the same two periods 
last year. Average number of Kroger 
stores in operation during the period 
was 1,886 compared with 1,972 stores 
during the 1952 second period, a 
decrease of 4%. The most recent bak- 
ery closing was to be in Pittsburgh 
where a new, expanded plant will be 
built. The Cleveland plant will serv- 
ice the 70 stores in the Pittsburgh 
district in the meantime. 
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National Flour Distributors’ Head 
Urges Streamlining of Industry 


DES MOINES — The streamlining 
of the flour distribution segment of 
the milling industry to keep pace 
with changing economic conditions is 
the responsibility of the distributors 
themselves, Victor M. Wintermantel 
said here recently. 

A frank discussion of problems fac- 
ing the industry and possible solu- 
tions for them featured the address 
of the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors before 
the annual meeting of the Iowa Flour 
& Allied Trades Assn. here Feb. 28. 

“The apparent lack of considera- 
tion on the part of the miller for the 
brokerage end of the business is per- 
haps due to his interpretation of 
changed conditions,’ Mr. Winterman- 
tel said, “but it is the responsibility 
of those in the distribution end of 
the business to show the miller the 
value of streamlining that which he 
has at hand to whatever changed con- 
ditions he may encounter. The suc- 
cess of any effort is entirely de- 
pendent on unity of action.” 

Distribution, perhaps even more 
than production, is in a period of 
rapid evolution, Mr. Wintermantel 
said. “In our business the position of 
wholesalers has suffered both by re- 
tailers attempting to make direct 
purchases and by manufacturers look- 
ing for direct sales to flour buyers.” 

“Danger may fall upon an indus- 
try through adoption of far-reaching 
changes merely because they are 
high-pressured by some_ personal- 
profit-seeking individual—without re- 
gard to the interests of the industry 
as a whole,” he said. 

“It is my firm belief that distribu- 
tion through brokers gives an eco- 
nomical and close-to-consumer rep- 
resentation which our manufacturers 
cannot afford to neglect. The broker 
is not a momentary ‘flash in the pan’ 

he is not an experiment but a 
proven and economical part of this 
great industry,” the distributors’ offi- 
cial emphasized. 

The national association president 
also listed as problems the loss of 
prestige and position by the broker, 
and the inability of the flour industry 
to interest youth. 

“Progress in all lines of endeavor 
is dependent upon youth—the success 
of an industry depends upon the in- 
telligence and ability of its key men,” 
the speaker said. 

“The flour industry does not have 
the spectacular features of the auto- 
mobile and other industries, but it is 
an essential of life itself and if youth 
cannot be induced to associate itself 
with this part of our welfare—it is 
my belief that the failure may be 
justly credited to our industry,” Mr. 
Wintermantel said. “Somewhere in 
our chain of endavor there lies a link 
that needs refinishing or replace- 
ment. The fact remains that our prod- 
ucts are a daily essential to life and 
health itself, and provide an _ op- 
portunity to dangle the spectacular 
before the eyes of youth; and not 
only the spectacular but a real field 
in which a career may be carved. It 
should be proven to young people that 
the flour industry will provide not 
only a lucrative livelihood (and I 
mean proven with facts)—but also 
one in which individual effort will 
be looked upon with the respect that 
is given to many other industries.” 


Industry Code Under Way 


Eventual progress in ironing out 
differences between the large com- 
pany and the small one and the va- 


rious types of distributors was pre- 
dicted by Mr. Wintermantel. To this 
end, he traced the development of a 
“code of ethics” for all segments of 
the industry. 

“If there are to be changes in trade 
practice ethics we must, in develop- 
ing a proper code, work through the 
principals of our industry,” he said. 
“Regardless of the level of distribu- 
tion in which we are operating, we 
should always be guided by the wishes 
of our principals. We may submit a 
suggested program as to what we 
think is desirable, but it is obvious 
that a successful code or program 
must be initiated by the millers, who 
naturally control the determination 
of the method of distribution of their 
products.” 


Adaptability Urged 

The glorification of volume in pro- 
duction and sales probably has been 
carried so far that sales expense, es- 
pecially the fixed expense of main- 
taining extensive distribution organ- 
izations, makes serious inroads in 
profits and even causes ripples in the 
economic horizon,” he said. “It is my 
belief that many of the important 
changes made in industry in the fu- 
ture will be toward more effective 
and less costly methods of distribu- 
tion. Certainly all of us should com- 
bine our thinking and efforts to, if 
possible, prevent the discarding of 
worthwhile parts of our present sys- 
tem which should fit into any changed 
conditions that may arise,” he con- 
cluded. 

A lively discussion was also held on 
the subject of opportunities for in- 
creasing bakery volume, principally 
through further improvement in 
quality of bakery goods. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: 

President: Dean M. Jurgenson, 











Cc. E. Brockman 


VICE PRESIDENT—Fred W. Lake, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, has announced 
the appointment of C. E. Brockman 
as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Sunset Milling & Grain 
Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Brockman has 
been associated for the past nine 
years with the Quaker Oats Co., 
Los Angeles. The Sunset Milling & 
Grain Co. is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. 


Doyen Flour & Feed Co., Mar- 

shalltown. 

Vice president: E. G. Johnson, 
General Mills, Inc., Des Moines. 

Vice president: Thomas FE. Du- 
senbery, Central Flour & Feed 
Co., Des Moines. 

Secretary - treasurer: Clyde 
Weaver, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Des Moines. 

Directors. A. A. Cavey, Inland 
Milling Co.; R. B. DeLa, General 
Mills, Inc.; George Folsom, In- 
land Milling Co.; Clarence Miller, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Following the social hour and din- 
ner, a sound film was shown of the 
recent African safari by E. T. Mere- 
dith, president of Meredith Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, and his son Ted. 
The trip was taken in conjunction 
with the American Museum of Natur- 
al History and the film is a picture 
of African animal and bird life. Both 
father and son bagged the top four 
big game, elephant, lion, rhino and 
leopard. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC SECTION TO TOUR 
NEW P&G LABORATORY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—A tour of 
the new Miami Valley Research Lab- 
oratories of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, will comprise a part 
of the program of the Cincinnati 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, for a meeting of 
the group to be held at the labora- 
tories in Cincinnati April 18. The 
meeting will begin with the tour at 
2 p.m. 

Following the tour, the formal 
meeting will get under way with a 
talk by William Yamazaki, Soft 
Wheat Laboratories, Wooster, speak- 
ing on the work which the laboratory 
is performing. He will be followed 
by a paper on “Cake Quality as Af- 
fected by Temperature,” by F. R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ralph Schlenk, Dracket & 
Co., Cincinnati, also will speak on 
‘Where Are We in Food and Animal 
Nutrition?” 

A regular business meeting is 
scheduled, and officers will be elected. 
Ladies are invited to attend the meet- 
ing. The meeting will close with a 
dinner, followed by a travel film by 
Dr. K. E. Caster, professor at the 
University of Cincinnati. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEIL J. MORGAN OPENS 
FLOUR DEALERS’ OFFICE 
NEW YORK—Neil J. Morgan has 

opened an office in the Graybar 

Building, New York, where he will 

specialize in cake and other soft 

flours for the eastern markets. 
Mr. Morgan started as a baker's 
helper in a wholesale cake plant in 

Dover, N. H. and has been connected 

with the baking industry in service 

and sales since. 








Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 


Po July 31 
Mar. Mar. Mar Mar Mar 
3 4 5 6 9 
Gult* $1.42 $1.42 $1.44 $1.44 $1.42 
Gulft 1.40 1.40 1.42 1.42 1.4¢ 
Gu 1 ) 1.35 1.37 1.37 1.35 
East ¢ st 1.5 1.53 1.53 1.53 1.53 
West ( ast L.d2 1.49 1.49 1.49 1.49 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31 3 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 
3 4 5 6 9 
Gulf* . 52 53 53 §2 
Gulft coe “ee 51 §2 52 51 
Gulft 49 49 50 50 49 
East Coast 53 52 53 53 §2 
West Coast 59 58 i}: 59 59 


*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle ‘East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 


Feb. Mar. 
2%, 6, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28%, 30% 30 
Allis-Chalmers . 56 40% 55% DM4% 
Pfd. $3.25 .. 111% «689% 110 lll 
Am, Cyanamid 136 71% «135 135 
Pfd. Ae 294 171 248 248 
A-D-M Co. 65 5% 45% 46% 
Borden chchewtns ee 57 57% 
Cont. Bak. Co. . 23% 7 22%, 233% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 99 92 93 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 67%, +68 
Pfd. $7 :<aaee. 165 165 165% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 2% 27 26%, 


Dow Chemical .. 119% 39% 39%, 40 


Pfd. $4 A .... 111% 99 102 101% 
Gen. Baking Co. 164% 13% 14 14 

rré. 9B... -- 162 149 153 2 
Gen. Foods Corp. 54 40% 54 533% 


Pfd. $3.50 
Gen. Mills, Ine... 

Pid. 3%% ; iy 

Pid. 5% rere 114% 118 
Gr. A&P Tea Co, 155 
Hathaway Bak., 

eo, “ae . 
Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 

Ptd. $1 fa 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. 

Pfd. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 

wae. Be sa 
Pr. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 27% 35% 35% 








Quaker Oats Co.. 48 28 283%, 29% 
Pid. 96 ....... 160 136% 142 144 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 87 89 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 1% 20% 21% 
Pfd. $4.46 . . 96 89 92% 91% 
Std. Brands, ine. 2854 21y, 2R3G 28% 
Pfd. $4.50 ... 96 80% 86% R6'q 
tSterling Drug 16%, 33% 34 33% 
Pfd. $3.50 101% 90 91% 91% 
Sunsh. Bise., Ince. 70 56 70 68% 
United Biscuit 
of America ... 35% 2954 3534 35% 
Pfd. $4.50 . 109 101 107 107 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 27™% 26% 
Pfd. $3.50 100% 89 90% 90™% 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% . RAQ 
Ward Baking Co. 22% 117% 21% 2% 
Warrants i 9% 5% ; 91 
Pfd. $5.50 110% 98 101% 101% 


Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. ....... 17% 19 
#Standard Milling Co. ... 16 10% 

+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 6: 
Bid Asked 
1% 1% 
134% 


Burry Biscuit Corp. . aah o> 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 134 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York xm avons Se 22%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 


..+. 102% 104 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, 58 Pfd. ve0 BOS 149 
Omar, Ine. pieiers 19 19% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 


Feb. Feb. 
20, 2%, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Canada Bread 4 2%, 3% 3 
Can. Food Prod. i 21%, 3 3.15 
| eer hance 7% 11%, i™% i% 
Pfd. kee 62 195, 61 61 
Consol. Bakeries . 10% 65q RQ 8% 
Feceral) Grain 18%, 12% 16 15% 
Pra. ... osce Oe 22% 2514 26 
Gen. Baker'es .. 6 3 5% 5 
Int. Mig., Pfd.* . 93 85 87 7 
Lake of the Woods = 37 28 33 R314 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 10 7% 8 8 
Pfd. ret ae 80% 851%, 861% 
McCabe Grain, A_ 13 10 122% 2% 
Mid-Pac. Grain . 11 6% 10% I11 
Ogilvie Flour ‘ 37 23% 30% 30% 
Toronto Elevs. 15 13 14 18 
United Grain, A 18% 16% 17%% 17% 
George Weston . 30 19 28% 29% 
Pfd. 44%4% . 914%, &9 91% 9% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd. B , 50 55 
Can. Bakeries . Senee : 12 13 
Catelli Food, A iten ; 7 19 
Catelli Food, B sos See nee 
Inter-City Baking . ~« Be 

Lake of the Woods, Pfd. . 136% 
McCabe Grain, B ewes 12 oe 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ‘ 170 
WROMRMCS GRIM 2 nn ccc cscnnae : 
Standard Brands ‘ : 27% 28% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 


*U.S. funds. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


YOUR LAND SHARE 





Each person’s “share” of land in 
the U.S. is 2% acres of crop land, 
seven acres of pasture land, and 2% 
acres of non-agricultural land—a to- 
tal of 12 acres a person for the 157 
million people living in the U.S. 


TT ST eT A eT 
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Boost in Domestic 
Wheat Price Seen 
for Canada 


TORONTO—An instruction issued 
by the Canadian Wheat Board has 
been interpreted by the trade as a 
hint that the price of wheat used for 
domestic flour production is to be 
hiked in the near future. 

The price increase may be in line 
with the rise set for wheat sold at the 
ceiling price under the new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, provided 
that the negotiations for a new pact, 
currently proceeding in Washington, 
are successful. Currently, the mill- 
ers, when buying their supplies of 
western wheat from the board, pay 
the present agreement ceiling, and 
though there are no hard and fast 
rules which compel the government 
to adopt this level, it is confidently 
expected that the price hike will fol- 
low the agreement decision. 

The farmers of western Canada 
have complained on a number of oc- 
casions that by adopting the IWA 
price ceiling on the home market the 
government is compelling them to 
subsidize the Canadian consumer. De- 
mands for the resetting of the price 
nearer the Class 2 level have always 
been refused by Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, on 
the grounds that the home _ user 
should not be called upon to pay a 
price higher than that set for foreign 
buyers under IWA. 

The adoption of the new agreement 
level will go some way toward pla- 
cating grower opinion, particularly 
in an election year when such a move 
is seen by observers as political ex- 
pediency. 

Limit in Force 

Effective March 2, the wheat board 
ruled that bookings with the board 
against sales of flour for domestic 
purposes will only be accepted cov- 
ering sales of flour in normal quan- 
tities for delivery to buyers by the 
end of the next succeeding month. 

Bookings against sales for delivery 
to a buyer beyond that period will 
not be accepted, subject to the quali- 
fication that requests may be sub- 
mitted to the board for consideration 
in cases where it can be shown that 
the buyer is following his normal 
policy in making such advance pur- 
chases with the mill. 

Traders see in this policy a means 
of curbing speculators who might be 
tempted to buy flour in the expecta- 
tion of a price rise. 

The regulations aimed at checking 
speculative buying are strict. When 
a miller puts up a case for advance 
buying on behalf of a customer he 
will have to detail the buyer’s name, 
quality to be purchased, delivery date, 
estimates of the customer’s normal 
purchases, the reason for desiring 
advance purchase together with evi- 
dence to show whether such advance 
purchase is in accordance with the 
normal purchasing procedure fol- 
lowed by the buyer in the past two 
years. 

Prompt Action Seen 

If an increase is agreed upon at 
Washington to cover the crop year 
1953-54 it is likely that the Cana- 
dian government will impose the rise 
on the milling industry forthwith. A 
precedent was established for this 
policy when the 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge was decided upon in 1951. The 
Canadian millers had to bear the 
charge effective from the date of the 
announcement, June 14, in respect 
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of domestic flour although imposition 
for foreign buyers did not take place 
until the crop year 1951-52. 

In eastern Canada current flour 
quotations are in the region of $11.50 
bbl. for top patent springs, seconds 
$10.76 and bakers $10.66. These prices 
were hiked by a few cents last Janu- 
ary to take into account increased 
freight charges and the additional 
cost of enrichment. These increases 
were absorbed by the bakers, and the 
price of bread, set at 15@18¢ loaf, re- 
mained unchanged. However, traders 
believe a consumer price hike is in- 


evitable when the new increase takes 
effect. 

If the International Wheat Coun- 
cil fails to reach agreement on a new 
pact it is expected that some increase 
in domestic prices for Canadian con- 
sumers will be imposed under govern- 
ment direction. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


11-MONTH FEED OUTPUT 
IN CANADA SHOWS DROP 


WINNIPEG — Production of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds in Can- 
ada declined slightly in the first 11 
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months of 1952 to 1,868,258 tons as 
compared with 1,885,272 in the simi- 
lar period of 1951. 

Output of dairy and cattle feeds 
fell to 200,056 tons from 215,179, 
swine feeds to 397,042 from 414,513, 
poultry feeds to 721,542 from 747,665, 
and poultry concentrates to 86,783 
from 89,778. Production of dairy and 
cattle concentrates rose to 43,361 tons 
from 40,701, swine concentrates to 
80,057 from 76,927, and chopped, 
ground or crushed grain feeds to 243,- 
258 from 209,050. 








tive, streamline scourer thoroughly cleans your 
grain as it passes through the machine where 
insects, imperfect kernels, rodent hairs, dirt, 
chaff and other foreign matter is drawn out. 
After five aspirations and four separations 
only clean, sound kernels are passed on for 
future processing. With Forster cleaned wheat, 
you too can produce a profitable, long ex- 


traction, low-ash flour that will pass the most 


rigid tests. 


Twenty-five years of “master miller” per- 
formance has proved the Forster Cyclone 


Scourer will clean any type of grain, such 


lz 
FORSTER 


Cyclone 
SCOURER 


Reduser FRAGMENTATION 


The Vortex action of whirling air in this attrac- 





abrade any of it. 






as wheat, corn, milo and kaffir ... and because 


of its gentle air action it doesn’t scar or 


‘ 


The Forster Cyclone Scourer is economical 
to use .. . it can save up to 75% of present 
power requirements. Precision machining com- 
bined with anti-friction, dust-proof bearings 
give you a sturdy, vibrationless machine, that 


will stand years of heavy commercial duty. 


Other quality milling machines built by 


Forster include Hammer Mills, Dusters, Fin- 


the country. 


ishers, Dressers and Air Lifts. Forster also offers 


a complete engineering service anywhere in 


THE FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Machines for Modern Milling - WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
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The 


OBINSON 
Milling Qo. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
*‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBGlour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
—— TTT 









HOLESALE flour distribu- 
Wis whether they serve the 

retail baking trade or retail 
grocers, have a definite responsibility 
to aid the retailers in every way pos- 
sible to increase their sales. As a 
general rule, retailers do not have the 
broad contacts that wholesalers do 
regarding special promotions that are 
being planned for the food industry, 
and yet these activities can mean a 
great deal to retailers. 

It should, therefore, be the respon- 
sibility of wholesalers to keep their 
customers advised of what is trans- 
piring in the food industry that 
might be used to their advantage. 

Such activities will, of course, re- 
act to the advantage of both whole- 
sale distributors and their custom- 
ers. There is so much merchandising 
activity being carried on today that 
it is difficult to keep in touch with 
all of it, but whatever information 
wholesale flour and food distributors 
can carry to their retail customers 
will be most beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 


END OF PRICE CONTROLS—Price 
controls on virtually all foods, in- 
cluding bread, have been ended. 
There has been a very rapid transi- 
tion in our economic life in the last 


few. months, and undoubtedly there 
are more changes to come. The fu- 
ture alone can tell what these 


changes will lead to. 

So far as flour distributors are con- 
cerned, the main effect is the decon- 
trol of bread prices. At this writing 
it is predicted that the price of bread 
will advance a cent a loaf. If that 
proves to be the case, it should place 
bakers in a better financial position 
than they have been in the past. 

At this time it seems that the ma- 
jority of flour distributors are sell- 
ing their products almost entirely 
on a price basis. It is a vicious situa- 
tion, under which no one can survive 
indefinitely. In the event that bak- 
ers are able to obtain a better price 
for their products, there will be less 
reason than ever for flour distribu- 
tors to reduce their prices to a point 
where there is nothing but a loss in 
every sale. 

What the flour distributing indus- 
try needs is to sell its products on a 
common sense price level, where the 
baker will get full value from the 
flour he buys, and the flour distribu- 
tor can hold his head up and say 
that he is operating his business on 
an economical, efficient and _ profit- 
able basis. 


THE PITTSBURGH CONVENTION 
—For the first time in several years 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors will be held outside of Chicago. 
Members of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors were wonderful 
hosts, and there were many advan- 
tages in meeting in Chicago at the 
same time the Millers National Fed- 
eration held its annual convention 
in that city. 

However, a change always adds 
life to an association, and it is a 
good move on the part of the dis- 
tributors to take its convention to 
Pittsburgh this year. That city is 
the home of Victor Wintermantel, 
president of the association. Arthur 
Edwards, president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, is extremely interested 
in the activities of the national or- 
ganization, so that it may be taken 
for granted that an extremely ac- 


tive and productive program will be 
arranged. 

As a matter of fact, the program 
has virtually been completed at this 
writing, and we can assure you that 
it is an excellent one. It will be an- 
nounced shortly. Pittsburgh is well 
located geographically for attendance 
by members of all local associations, 
as well as individual members. The 
program is streamlined, starting on 
a Sunday afternoon and ending on 
Monday evening, so that it will not 
take any distributor away from his 
business for too long a period. It is 
a meeting that should be attended 
by every flour man in the country 
who can possibly get there. 

COST ACCOUNTING — Around 
March 15 everyone seems to become 
aware of the need of accurate cost 
accounting, records being kept effi- 
ciently so they will show all legal and 
deductible expenses, and any other 
items which will enter into making 
out a fair and proper income tax 

one that does not defraud the gov- 
ernment of what it is due and at 
the same time does not cost the tax- 
payer more than he should put forth. 

The difficulty with entirely too 
many business men, including flour 
distributors, is that once March 15 
is over, they forget all about those 
facts until the next year rolls around. 
Then there is the usual mad scram- 
ble to obtain all kinds of cost data. 

Unless records have been kept 
strictly up to date month by month, 
this requires a tremendous amount 
of work in a very limited time. An 
adequate accounting system is one 
of the best things that a flour dis- 
tributor can have in his business. It 
does not need to be elaborate, nor 
does it require a high priced account- 
ant to operate it. However, having 
data regarding the cost of operation 
on hand at all times is one of the 
best means for a distributor to run 
his business intelligently and effi- 
ciently, regardless of the season of 
the year. 


MAINTAINING EQUIPMENT — Al- 
though it may be easier now to ob- 
tain all types of equipment, includ- 
ing production and delivery, than it 
has been for the past number of 
years, the fact should be remembered 
that existing equipment should be pre- 
served as much as possible. Natur- 
ally when new trucks or new machin- 
ery are needed, they should be pur- 
chased, but at the same time there 
is no reason to permit existing facil- 
ities to deteriorate. Keeping the old- 
er equipment in order saves capital 
outlay. 

This can easily be done through 
efficient operation of trucks, machin- 
ery and other facilities that are used 
in the operation of both wholesale 
and retail bakeries. 

From the standpoint of wholesale 
bakers, a well equipped garage is one 
of the best assets the plant can have. 
It saves many repair bills, much lost 
time on the highways and other 
costly operations. Retail bakers can 
achieve the same effect through the 
proper care of their machinery. This 
is something that flour distributors 
should constantly keep in the minds 
of their customers, as it will make 
for a more efficient operation in every 
phase of the business. 

AUGUST SANDWICH MONTH— 
This coming August will again be cel- 
ebrated as National Sandwich Month. 
The event last year was extremely 
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ARNOLD 


— aM 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











STAR OF THE WEST: 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


SSCeeeeeeeeeeeeseseey 
Seeeeeeecseceeacsccss 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘' Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 











WICHITA” e 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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successful, and there is every reason 
to believe that the campaign this 
year will be even more so. There is 
a distinct role for flour distributors 
to play in this undertaking. 

In the first place, there will be 
a great deal of national consumer 
advertising devoted to sandwiches at 
that time. Bread for these sand- 
wiches should be purchased from the 
baking industry, including both re- 
tail and wholesale groups. Judging 
from experience, wholesale bakers 
are more aggressive advertisers than 
are retail bakers, and they will take 


Easy, Accurate 
and Economical 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
AND BLEACHING 





(Z TRA | 


The ORIGINAL Starch Base, 
Low Ash Enrichment Mixture 


Oxylite 


Sn Ct (henna 


Subsidiary of Sterting Drug Inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT o KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 











and 


Low Grades 


Millfeed 


Fo. > Hd OL OR bs oF 
Minneapolis. Minn 
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full advantage of the national adver- 
tising to be carried on at that time. 

However, there is no reason why 
retailers should not take advantage of 
this chance to increase the sale of their 
sandwich bread. At the same time, this 
will require good merchandising. That 
is where wholesale flour distributors 
can enter into the picture. In their 
contacts with their retail baker cus- 
tomers, they can point out the ad- 
vantages of working in with the 
campaign. Bakers should be urged to 
stress in whatever advertising they 
do the fact that they have excellent 
sandwich bread, using window stick- 
ers, and in general merchandising 
this product to the best of their abil- 
ity. This type of activity will produce 
dividends for all concerned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat 
Exports Largest 
in Five Years 


WINNIPEG January wheat ex- 
ports, including those to the U.S., de- 
clined rather noticeably, but the cu- 
mulative total for the crop year ex- 
ceeds any comparative figure for the 
preceding five years. 

Wheat flour exports on the other 
hand, totaling more than 29 million 
bushels in terms of wheat, were ex- 
ceeded only by the 1947-48 total of 
33,600,000 bu. for the August-January 
period. 

Wheat exports for the August- 
January period were 161,600,000 bu., 
with January exports aggregating 
18,700,000 bu. Wheat flour exports in 
January were slightly more than the 
equivalent of 3,700,000 bu. wheat. 

British Commonwealth countries 
took more than 11 million bushels of 
wheat in the month of January, in- 
cluding 6,300,000 to the U.K. Other 
countries took more than 7,600,000 
bu., and the biggest buyer was Japan, 
with purchases of 1,300,000 bu. The 
U.S. took 1,200,000 bu. for grinding 
in bond and domestic use. 


Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries in January were slightly 
less than 2 million bushels in terms 
of wheat. Of this total the U.K. took 
1,373,000 bu. Other countries pur- 
chased 1,700,000 bu. flour from Cana- 
da in the first month of the current 
calendar year, with the Philippines 
taking 446,000 bu. in terms of wheat, 
Lebanon 325,000, Venezuela 175,000, 
Brazil 135,000. Thirty other countries 
were also listed among the destina- 
tions. 

January exports of Canadian oats 
including rolled oats and oatmeal 
were slightly over 7 million bushels, 
compared with 5,800,000 bu. in De- 
cember. The cumulative total for the 
first six months of the current crop 
year now total almost 33,500,000 bu., 
including 328,000 in the form of 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Only four 
countries bought Canadian oats in 
January, with the U.S. alone taking 
6,900,000 bu. 

Barley exports were down to 3,200,- 
000 in January and boosted the Au- 
gust-January total to almost 65,500,- 
000 bu. The largest quantity of the 
January exports, 849,000 bu., went to 
Korea. 

In January Canadian exporters 
shipped 935,000 bu. of rye. All of this 
went to the U.S. For the period Au- 
gust-January 3,200,000 bu. of Cana- 
dian rye have been exported. Slightly 
more than half of this has gone to 
the U.S. 
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You wipe the slate clean of most rats, lar- 
vae and egglife when you use Larvacide. 
When we say 
Larvacide is the fumigant you and your own men can apply. 
specially trained crews. 


“you,” 


we mean “you,” for 


No unwieldy equipment. 





No 


A penetrating 


tear gas fumigant, Larvacide gives its own warning. Cuts risk of 
accident, eliminates fire and explosion hazard. 


LARVACIDE IS SPECIALLY SLANTED FOR: 


treating 


turning, general mill fumigation, 
machinery and spot treatments, 
. and outgoing box cars, 
rodent control L-P INDUSTRIAL 


AEROSOL LARVACIDE 


The new development for fast application and shorter airing. 
Other L-P Products available—Methy] 
or cylinders, (with or without 2% chlorpicrin) and Larva- 
brome-20 (20% 


vaults .. 


infested grain, 


» Larvacide 





receiver 


@ Cylinders: 25, 
@ Dispenser Bottles (1 Tb.) 

in safety can. One dozen to case. 
@ Stocked in principal cities. 


50, 100 & 180 Ibs. 


each 








No D-D-T 





SPRAY and 
SERVACIDE, outstanding contact 
and fume sprays, 
killing action for several weeks. 


kive residual 








80% Methyl Bromide). 


Bromide in cans 





ayvasiile (Pyodkuatts, Use, 
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FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 


MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


Wisdom 


High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, 

















FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE'CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 























“Mascerated” Wheat 


Fifty years ago a Kansas City cor- 
respondent of The Northwestern Mill- 
er brought to this journal’s readers 
this nugget of news: “At last the real, 
the legitimate King of Health Foods 
has arrived. His Majesty comes in a 
state of nature, unadorned, uncooked, 
but if his heralds speak truly he is 
destined to drive all the usurpers 
who have long occupied high places 
in the advertising columns and on 
the billboards from their spurious 
thrones and establish himself as the 
acknowledged monarch of the health- 
food chasers. Macerated Wheat is his 
title and he is raw; raw as the or- 
thography of his followers, who call 
him ‘mascerated.’ . The same 
correspondent who sent the informa- 
tion and literature regarding the 
King of Health Foods was thoughtful 
enough to enclose a sample of the 
product. It certainly does not look 
appetizing and it tastes a hundred 
times worse than it looks. Analysis 
shows ‘mascerated wheat’ to have 
practically the same composition as 
ordinary wheat. The ash and fat are 
somewhat larger than in wheat due 
to the use of a small amount of nuts 
and about 1% of common every-day 
salt: this prevents the gluten from 
becoming sticky and enables the vic- 
tim to eat the stuff raw without form- 
ing gluten gum. The maceration 
process is incomplete, as many whole 
wheat kernels were found. The 
wheat used has neither been cleaned 
nor scoured, and the salt prevents 
fermentation. It looks as if it were 
wheat that had been pounded in a 
mortar, and is practically salted 
‘graham’ with a trace of nuts. If 
mixed with water it would serve as 
an ideal substitute for ‘bran mash’.” 





BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


& & & MODERN MIRACLE—In 
his recently published history of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lt.-Col. G. 
R. Stevens, the author, calls the de- 
velopment of Marquis wheat a mod- 
ern miracle. “Israel,” he wrote, “had 
a captain who made the sun stand 
still. Canada bred a man who rolled 
back the Arctic. His name was Dr. 
Charles S. Saunders and never was 
genius so simple nor so patient in its 
processes. As Dominion Cerealist Dr. 
Saunders sought a wheat which 
would mature early enough to escape 
the sharp frosts which struck before 
the true autumn. He planted thou- 
sands and thousands of wheat seeds 
and he examined every head which 
sprang from them, in search of that 
variant which would beget a new 
species. In 1904, 12 kernels were 
found which seemed promising. Dr. 
Saunders gave them the only labora- 
tory test which he trusted. He 
chewed them. ‘After a few grains,’ he 
has written, ‘I was satisfied that 
their milling and baking qualities 
would be satisfactory.’ & & “& Thus 
originated Marquis wheat, one of the 
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great discoveries of this century. It 
ripened 10 days earlier than any other 
variety. In terms of territory it car- 
ried wheat growing in Canada 200 
miles further north. Within two dec- 
ades these few kernels sired an in- 


crease of 300,000,000 bu. During 
those years Dr. Saunders continued 
to carry the battle to the Arctic 
enemy, intent on further conquests 
for the plow and the harvester. The 
former cereal map of Canada—a fer- 
tile fringe along a vast muskeg— 
spread into a broad zone. The North 
no longer was a barrier. It was a 
challenge.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


94-YEAR-OLD MILLER — Writing 
for the the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, Hamilton Crockford tells 
the colorful life story of Joseph Hen- 
ry Matthews, a retired grist miller 
of Orange County, Virginia, who will 
be 94 years old on May 5. He’s still 
spry as a cricket. His chief activity 
right now is fishing in the Rapidan 
River, on the banks of which he 
bought a five-story mill about 55 
years ago and built the big house in 
which he still lives. 

“Grandpa Matthews,” writes Mr. 
Crockford, “put a ‘storehouse’ be- 
tween the house and the mill, and 
sold a lot of stuff in that store. He 
farmed, too, and cured _hickory- 
smoked hams. But usually he was 
over at the mill. He ran it single- 
handed, and ran it up to 15 years ago, 
he reckons. It got so rickety later, his 
daughter-in-law [Mrs. Irvin Mat- 
thews] says, they took it down. 


@ Did a Powerful Business—‘‘If I had 
all the corn I’ve ground in that mill,” 
Joe Matthews says, “it’d dam up this 
river. . . . I’ve done a powerful busi- 
ness here. . . . Sometimes I had to 
grind mighty near all night to keep 
the trade down.” 

He always liked company. His 
house should have been meeting hall 
enough. (His seven living children 





* * * 





THE INTEREST OF BUY- 
ERS lies in having millers make 
fair earnings. The miller who 
prospers is a better man to trade 
with than the one who has to try 
to squeeze a little profit out of 
a poor sale—W ords of Editorial 
Wisdom from The Northwest- 
- Miller of Half a Century 

go. 





of 





and theirs, and theirs, hold a family 
reunion there yearly yet.) When he 
built it, “we threw a big party, had 
a big supper and danced all night.” 
There were always “30 people to din- 
ner every Sunday.” 

He always had a story then. There 
was one it seems he saved to tell a 
young bride on her first visit—about 
a young bride who was “so modest 
she put drawers on the _ table 
ee ee 

But the mill—why, that was “just 
a meeting place.” People would come 
in and stay all day. There was a big 
office inside with a stove. They gath- 
ered round that and swapped lies. 
“We used to have dances there some- 
times, too. And skating on the mill 
pene. ... «" 


@ Always Good for a Yarn—So the 
mill is still always good for a yarn. 
But “Grandpa’s” favorite of them all 
is the one about the very formal and 
dignified gent of the community who 
fell through the ice into the mill pond 
one day. 

There was nothing for this gent 
to do but go in the mill and strip off 
his outer garments and stand by the 
stove to dry. And then, it seems, some 
of the boys saw a bunch of girls com- 
ing down the road. They dashed out 
and told them, “We just caught the 
strangest looking animal and brought 
it in the mill. You ought to see it.” 

The girls went in, of course, “and 
there stood our friend in all his dig- 
nity, in his longjohns.. . . ” 

Grandpa grins and clears 
throat here, ready for another. . 


his 
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Pliny describes a number of leav- 
ens in use in ancient Rome, including 
dough left to ferment from the pre- 
vious day’s mix, as well as cakes 
made of wheat bran and the ferment- 
ing barm of wine. 
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Leavened bread has been known in 
India for 4,000 years, probably be- 
cause of the ease with which fer- 
ments can be obtained from the toddy 
palm. The palm tapper, who climbs 
to the top of the tree to extract the 
ferment, is obliged by custom to 
chant loudly, in order that women 
in purdah on the flat rooftops may 
take warning and cover their faces. 
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Throughout Roman history the 
most solemn form of marriage (con- 
farreatio) was made binding when the 
couple sacramentally consumed a 
cake of far—the origin of our wed- 
ding cake. 
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A Dayton, Ohio, fire company is 
thinking of instructing its members 
to wash their hands before going to 
a fire—or stop making like cooks. A 
fireman, interrupted while baking 
cherry pies, broke his ankle when his 
flour-covered hands slipped too easi- 
ly down the pole. 
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& & 3 “MOONSHINERS’ MASK” 
—The aromas of baking bread and 
fermenting yeast have found a new 
place in American “industry.” They 
have now been used as a 


“moon- 
shiners’ mask.” Keen-nosed federal 
alcohol tax investigators recently 


seized an illegal Brooklyn distillery 
located across the street from a bak- 
ery and two doors away from a yeast 
company. Operators of the illegal- 
spirits plant counted on the odors 
of the baking bread and fermenting 
yeast to cover up the smell of bub- 
bling mash. As a further precaution, 
they were reported to have installed 
powerful blowers to force the mash 
smells upward to mingle with those 
of the nearby legitimate business. 
The alcohol tax men had too keen a 
sense of smell, however. As a result, 
36,200 gallons of nash and 915 gal- 
lons of illegal hootch were confis- 
cated. 
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Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
grain empires: the meat of ani- 
mals must have been an almost un- 
known food to millions of their toil- 
ing masses. They were peoples who 
lived in complete dependence on the 
fertility of their soils, and the phe- 
nomenon of annual food production 
out of the earth conditioned not only 
their social patterns but all their 
thinking. Later, in other lands, grain 
production would take its place as a 
basic but not completely dominant 
human activity; but in these river 
valleys it was the controlling influ- 
ence on all life, and the phase of 
the grain empires forms one of the 
most revealing chapters of our story. 
—“Flour for Man’s Bread: A History 
of Milling,” University of Minnesota 
Press. 
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AN IRISH ROMANCE 
Our Aunt Kathleen was Irish to the 
core. 
At baking time we’d often hear her 





say, 

“Faith and there’s lots of happiness 
in store 

For those who eat my coffee cake 
today.” 

And Aunt Kathleen declared she’d 
never marry 

Except a man of Irish blood and 
style. 

She said she’d go through life a 
solitary 

Unless his roots were in the Emerald 
Isle. 

One afternoon it happened Uncle 
Sven 

Appeared and told her with profound 
conviction 

Her coffee cake was fit for kings, 
and then 

Our Aunt Kathleen forgot her staid 
restriction. 

And now for thirty years Ireland and 
Sweden 

Have had a liaison as bright as Eden. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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BREAD—THE PILLAR OF LIFE 


AVE for the diatribes of the perennial crack- 
S pot, bread has been reverenced throughout 
the history of civilized man as “the staff of life.” 
Its acceptance in society and in nutritional econo- 
my has been so unchanging as to invite the general 
assumption that bread not only holds first position 
among basic foods but that it is or ought to be a 
complete food. It is not, of course, a complete 
food, and this has given the crackpots a plausible 
and often mendacious point of attack. They have 
said that it doesn’t measure up to the perfection 
they assume is implied in its reputation. 

A great mistake has frequently been made by 
the defenders of bread, who have seemed to say 
that it is as good as it can be expected to be. An 
even greater mistake, perhaps, has been a ten- 
dency to assume that bread can go just so far 
and no farther toward becoming a complete food. 

Leadership in the breadstuffs industries has 
not been wholly remiss in capitalizing upon the 
staff of life tradition. It has done much to sustain 
and improve bread’s reputation. It has striven 
honestly to make good bread better, and the result 
has been some of the most notable advances in all 
the history of human nutrition. But it does seem 
now as if the makers of flour and bread have 
failed to set their sights high enough. Perhaps, 
after all, the daily loaf could be a more nearly 
complete and almost perfect food. A significant 
suggestion that this is possible comes from an im- 
pressive source, Dr. Charles G. Ferrari of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., who said to a group of cereal 
chemists in Canada recently: 

“It seems to me that the staff of life has an 
unparalleled opportunity to become the chief 
vehicle for improved values in human nutrition. 
As research reveals the needs, I believe the ce- 
real chemist should be alert to the possibilities of 
incorporating dietary improvements in bread. If 
this is done in a sound way, as enrichment was 
handled, the bread of the future could become a 
wholly unique food that future generations will 
eat because of its very necessity in the diet, be- 
cause it remains the most economical food avail- 
able, because it tastes so good and is so altogether 
attractive. It will then be more than the staff of 
life—it will be the pillar of life.” 

In Dr. Ferrari's opinion, bread flavor could be 
improved. Research workers have shunned this 
problem in the past because of the elusive nature 
of flavor. But Dr. Ferrari suggests ingredients and 
procedures that ought to be studied. He refers to 
recent advances in knowledge of adsorption, espe- 
cially chromatography. Infra-red spectrophotom- 
etry, he says, might likewise yield information 
about complex organic components and help ex- 
plain flavor differences. What would some other 
strains of yeast do for bread flavor? Perhaps a 
baker’s yeast cake should consist of a mixture of 
several species in proportions selected for a desired 
effect. Are the right enzymes present? A tailored 
yeast cake, too, might be rich in maltase and 
lactase. Chemical growth regulators or plant hor- 
mones suggest another line of approach. 

The problem of staling is far from solved. Dr. 
Ferrari suggests the still unknown influence and 
effect of softeners, ingredients and processing. Use 
of radio-active tracers in bread improver formula- 
tions, he thinks, may help along this road. 

Among the new things Dr. Ferrari sees on the 
horizon of better nutrition are the trace elements 
and protein supplementation. Amino acids, it has 
been estimated, could increase by 50 to 100% the 
effective supply of proteins. And would not bread 
be a suitable vehicle for these added proteins, and 
for necessary trace elements and additional vita- 
mins as well? Dr. Ferrari concludes on this excit- 
ing note: 

“Let us imagine for a moment that the bread 
of the future could be so constituted that it 
could provide a food completely adequate quality- 
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wise for optimum nutrition. In an expanding popu- 
lation where food supply was a serious problem, 
what do you think would happen to bread con- 
sumption under such circumstances? I predict that 
there would be no further discussions about the 
decline in per capita consumption of flour and 
bread.” 
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THE HOLES IN YOUR TEETH 
HERE’S a hole in the prevalent theory that 
sweet foods cause the holes in your teeth. A 

good many dentists have long been blaming cake 
and candy for dental caries, and in general all 
starchy foods, including bread. This accusation 
is founded on the chemico-parasitic theory of tooth 
decay which holds that carbohydrates, particu- 
larly sugar, are fermented by bacteria in the 
mouth, forming an acid that attacks the enamel 
of the teeth. 

But now come researchers who think other- 
wise. They hold that the true causes of tooth 
decay lie much deeper, in basic ills of the body. 
Their work results from a project set up by the 
National Research Council in 1942 to undertake 
a critical review of the subject of dental caries, 
a project described by the council as “long over- 
due.”” The conclusions growing out of 10 years 
of persistent labor in this field are set forth in 
a recent council publication. 

Organizing the significant evidence, the coun- 
cil’s researchers have concluded that the causes of 
tooth decay are many and varied, and by no 
means confined to a single factor such as the 
consumption of sugar and other sweet foods. They 
suggest that dental caries is ‘‘a biological problem 
and should be viewed against a background of the 
evolutionary history of the human dentition.” It 
is held that the chemico-parasitic theory “is not in 
step with the times.” 

The causative factors, it is set forth, involve 
the entire metabolism, genetic constitution, variety 
of diet and of living conditions. Radioactive tracers 
of metabolic activity have appeared in dental 
tissue. On the basis of such things, it is concluded 
that there is sufficient evidence to support the 
view that the tooth is “an integral part of the 
organism, reflecting all its vicissitudes.” In other 
words, whatever may be wrong with the body 
as a whole—whether the weakness is inherent or 
acquired—may be reflected in the condition of the 
teeth. 

There is also a controversy as to whether acido- 
genic or proteolytic bacteria are the primary 
agents of tooth decay. The proteolytic faction 
maintains that “the tooth itself furnishes suffi- 
cient nutrients for bacterial activity and that no 
extraneous substance is necessary for the initial 
destruction of the enamel.” One of the research- 
ers insists that “there is no evidence that acido- 
genic bacteria and carbohydrates can _ initiate 
dental caries.” 

Probably it will be a long time before nutri- 
tionists and dentists come to agreement on the 
matter. The National Research Council’s study 
has significance, however, in two respects. It 
insures a trend of thought in a direction less 
damaging to sugary and starchy foods than the 
glib old indictment that they are the toothache 
criminals. Also it points the moral that so often 
has to be pointed in the wake of too readily and 
quickly accepted scientific theories, particularly 
in the imperfectly developed field of nutrition. 
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INDUSTRY ON THE OFFENSIVE 
OUBTLESS industry grew timid under the 
long spell of inclement governmental weather 

which, it is to be fervently hoped, has now come 
to an end. Often it was forced to fight for its life, 
and generally it was in some vital aspect on the 
defensive. The time was a difficult one in which to 
maintain favorable relations with the _ public, 
poisoned as people were by a political philosophy 
antagonistic to business. 

But now the weather has changed. The time 
is opportune for improvement in public relations. 
This will not be the natural and unassisted result 
of better weather. It will come about only as 
business makes use of its timely opportunity. Such 
a remark seems trite, but that there is a point in 
making it here is attested by the warning and 
exhortation with which E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., concluded a recent 
address to New England bakers. He said: 

“We should not assume that a change in senti- 
ment and attitude toward business will be quickly 
reflected in wider recognition for the baking 
industry or in increased sales. Business will find 
itself on trial. So it will be up to us to use a more 
favorable public attitude toward industry in such 
a way as to bring about both the recognition and 
the sales which American baking’s achievements 
justify. . . . The baking industry must move from 
defense—no matter how skillful a defense—to a 
forthright presentation of its own achievements, 
views and plans. . We must speak up—but 
without rancor. We must talk to be heard—-but 
carry no stick. We must go on the offensive.” 

These are eloquent and flowery words, but the 
core of meaning in them is simple. When industry 
no longer has need to waste its substance and ener- 
gies defending itself against oppression, it can 
go forward with no let or hindrance save its own 
limitations. 
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Free enterprise brings progress because it re- 
wards achievement, both for management and 
labor. This is the secret of its dynamic quality, 
the reason it creates a higher living standard than 
any other system. Government controls stifle indi- 
vidual resourcefulness, initiative and responsi- 
bility that bring progress.—Labor’s Monthly Sur- 
vey, A. F. of L. 
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A BREAK FOR REFRESHMENT 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care. 
—William Shakespeare. 
« * * 


RECENT decision by a National Labor Re- 

lations Board arbitrator states that a com- 
pany may not fire an employee for being asleep on 
the job unless it has first taken the precaution to 
awaken him. Regardless of appearances, the only 
conclusive proof that an employee is asleep would 
be some overt attempt to arouse him. In the pres- 
ent case the employee's defense was that he was 
merely resting after an arduous hour and a half 
of work. 

The NLRB arbitrator pointed out that the 
burden of proof is certainly upon the company 
in such cases to establish the fact that the man 
was indeed asleep while on duty. However likely 
the contention of the company and however prob- 
able the event supporting the company’s reason- 
able conclusion, it must still be established as an 
unqualified fact. 

Undoubtedly this decision will create many 
amusing incidents in its application. The answer 
as to whether one may be sleeping when he is 
resting or resting when he is sleeping will un- 
doubtedly involve many technicalities. Standard 
business equipment henceforth may have to in- 
clude a couch in more places than the directors’ 
room. 
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U.K. to Decontrol Flour in August 





NATIONAL LOAF TO CONTINUE 
UNDER GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 





Price Control on 70 to 72% Extraction Flour to Expire— 
Ministry of Food Orders Nutrients, Cal- 
cium to be Added in April 


TORONTO The British flour 
trade is to be decontrolled effective 
Aug. 29, according to an announce- 
ment by the Ministry of Food. 

On that date the home millers will 
be permitted to produce a white flour 
of around 70-72% extraction from a 
grist of their own choosing and sold 
to consumers free of price control. 
The selling price will be somewhat in 
excess of the present cost of the na- 
tional loaf which is eligible for a sub- 
stantial government subsidy to keep 
the price low. In order to provide 
for the needs of those who do not 
wish a whiter loaf, sold at a price 
commensurate with the world cost of 
ingredients, the government has or- 
dered millers to continue the produc- 
tion of 80% extraction flour. This 
will be subsidized at the bakers’ level 
which means that the Canadian trade, 
if it wishes, can compete with the 
home millers in supplying the market. 

The trade feeling at the present 
time is that the demand for the high- 
er priced white loaf will not be as 
great as for the darker colored loaf 
to which the people have become ac- 
customed in the past 13 years. 


Millers Study Markets 


The Canadian millers, for their 
part, showed reluctance during the 
war years to reduce the quality of 
their flour and have been enabled to 
continue the shipment of low extrac- 
tion flour ever since. While no firm 
decision has been taken some millers 
are considering the idea of compet- 
ing in both markets. Meanwhile, 
they have been notified by the Min- 
istry of Food that effective with 
April shipments, bought through 
the government bulk buying agency, 
nutrients and calcium must be added 
to their flour in accordance with the 
standards set by the ministry. The 
same instructions apply to the do- 
mestic milling industry. 

The levels to be achieved are those 
laid down by the Conference on the 
Post War Loaf held in 1945 and at 
which J. B. Russell of D. T. Russell 
& Baird, Ltd. Glasgow, and the 
late F. W. Peach of Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., Ltd., London, represented the 
flour importing trade. 

The minima recommended by the 
committee were vitamin B, .24 mg. 
for each 100 gm. flour, nicotinic acid 
1.60 and iron 1.65. The riboflavin lev- 
el was set at .14 but the government 
has decided that the addition of this 
will not be required since it is pres- 
ent in many other foods, notably 
milk and meat. The aim of enrich- 
ment, in the British policy, is to 
bring 70-72% extraction flour up to 
the nutritional level of 80% extrac- 
tion flour. 

Additionally, calcium carbonate, at 
the rate of 14 oz. to each 280 Ib. flour, 
is to be added to the Canadian ex- 
port product destined for the U.K. 
This is in accordance with the prac- 
tice adopted by the British millers, 
first voluntarily, then by government 
decree, during the war on the advice 





of nutritionists. The aim is to make 
good the natural calcium which is 
rendered ineffective by the phytic ac- 
id in long extraction flour. That it 
should be continued is indicative of 
the value placed upon it by the Brit- 
ish. 
Own Bags Necessary 

From April onwards the Canadian 
mills will have to ship in their own 
branded bags instead of in the GR 
bags used hitherto. The reasons be- 
hind this instruction are not com- 
pletely clear to the trade at the pres- 
ent moment. It is presumed that 
no separate distribution will be per- 
mitted before Aug. 29 so that the 
British millers may have a chance to 
compete. Moreover, it does not ap- 
pear necessary to add flour contain- 
ing calcium to 80% extraction flour 
which would already contain the nec- 
essary proportion as laid down in ex- 
isting regulations. 

One supposition is that the British 
have enough imported flour on hand 
to take care of admixture require- 
ments until the end of controls and 
that the amounts bought from April 
onwards will be held for handing over 
to the importers in time for separate 
distribution Aug. 29. 

The importers have _ repeatedly 
pointed out that when the govern- 
ment took over their trade in the 
early days of the war they were com- 
pelled to hand over their stocks at 
the then going price. Today’s price is 
five or six times what it was then and 
it is suggested that it may be the 
government's intention to put the 
importers back in the same stock po- 





sition. This, though unconfirmed from 
London, is accepted as a feasible ex- 
planation of the move. 

One difficulty to be solved by the 
milling trades in both Canada and 
the U.K. will concern the mechanics 
of introducing both calcium and en- 
richment materials into the flour. 
There is some technical difficulty in- 
volved upon which mill experts are 
now working. 

The British notification included 
the statement that for the time being 
the other specifications for GR flour, 
namely 11.75% protein and .50% ash 
will remain. One trade comment on 
this was that the introduction of cal- 
cium will upset the balance of the 
ash content. 


Dollar Control 


Even though flour is to be shipped 
in branded bags from April onwards, 
the Ministry of Food is to continue to 
buy through importers, at least un- 
til the present International Wheat 
Agreement runs out. As far as is 
known at present, buying will be re- 
turned completely to the private trade 
effective Aug. 29, sales then being 
made in accordance with the con- 
sumer demand in the U.K. The gov- 
ernment will continue to control pur- 
chases which involve dollar expendi- 
ture. Full details of the method of 
control to be adopted, whether by 
licensing, as expected by some mem- 
bers of the trade, or by any other 
method, have not yet been revealed. 
If the IWA continues for a further 
term it is possible that controlled 
buying may be more pronounced than 
it would if no new agreement were 
made. 

The rationing of feedstuffs is to be 
abolished Aug. 1 along with all price 
controls. If the public demand for 
the darker loaf remains as high as 
traders expect the supply of millfeed, 
needed for Britain’s increased ani- 
mal population, will not be mate- 
rially increased. 

The larger mills have big stakes in 
the feed manufacturing business and 
it is expected that they will wish to 





A, R. MacKenzie 


PROMOTED—David I. Walker, presi- 
dent of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
which has its headquarters at Toron- 
to, has announced the appointment of 
A. R. MacKenzie as general manager 
of the company effective March 2, 
1953. Mr. MacKenzie has been assist- 
ant general manager and comptroller 
of the company for many years and is 
well known throughout the Canadian 
flour trade. 





retain supplies from their plants to 
use in their own greatly expanded 
feed businesses. The supply situation 
for the smaller manufacturer and 
user will be tight and it is conceiv- 
able that there will be an increased 
demand for millfeed from abroad. Be- 
cause it is essential for the animal 
population to be maintained the gov- 
ernment may be disposed to grant 
dollars for purchases to be made in 
North America. 
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Hong Kong Sales 


An impression held by an admit- 
tedly small number of flour men 
that some of the North American 
flour shipped to Hong Kong was be- 
ing reexported to Communist China 
has been described as erroneous by 
a well known importer in that terri- 
tory, W. J. Howard. 

In the past few years, Mr. Howard 
states, the hinterland of China has 
not received a single bag of flour 
from the contiguous territory of 
Hong Kong. The reason for this lies 
in the fact that China produces her 
own wheat flour and it is possible 
for the nongrowing wheat provinces 
in the south such as Kwang Tung 
and Kwang Si which were supplied 
through Hong Kong before World 
War II to receive flour shipments 
by rail from the northern Chinese 
provinces where flour milling facili- 
ties are available. 

Far from supplying China, Hong 
Kong actually imported 50 short tons 
of Chinese milled flour during 1952. 
Samples of two types milled in North 


China were analyzed in the U.S. and 
were found to contain 9.3% and 12% 
protein and 0.51% and 0.69% ash, 
respectively. 

According to Mr. Howard's calcu- 
lations, based on present rates of ex- 
change for the JMP, the monetary 
unit for Communist China, this grade 
of flour is selling in China for around 
U.S. $5.55 100 Ib. sack. This price in- 
dicates that even if flour exports 
were permitted it would not be com- 
petitive. 


Imports, Exports 


In the crop year 1951-52 official 
Canadian government returns show 
that 201,702 bbl. flour were shipped 
to Hong Kong while sales in the first 
six months of the current crop year 
total 174,183 bbl. 

Noted by traders in recent years 
has been the considerable increase 
in the offtake of flour by Hong Kong 
and some observers used this factor 
as a basis for their supposition that 
supplies were being rerouted to 
China. A contributory cause to the 
increased demand, however, has been 


the influx of refugees from China 
because of Communist oppression and 
since these people have no place else 
to go they have to be fed by the 
authorities in Hong Kong, a British 
crown colony. 

Moreover, Mr. Howard points out, 
the colony does a fair export trade 
with adjacent countries. He quotes 
figures supplied by the government’s 
department of commerce and indus- 
try which, besides confirming that no 
flour has been transshipped to China, 
shows the extent of the present re- 
export business. 

In the calendar year 1952 Canada 
was the biggest supplier with a net 
total of 34,753 short tons, the U.S. 
ranking next with 9,253 tons followed 
by Australia with 7,885 tons. The 
total of 52,031 tons was made up of 
50 tons Chinese flour and 50 tons 
from Formosa. Business with For- 
mosa was apparently unusual be- 
cause that territory is the biggest 
importer of flour through Hong 
Kong with a total of 6,912 tons. 
Macao ranking next with 4,039 tons 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Overseas Newsnotes ... ny the Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Futures Markets 


The feeling in British grain trade 
circles is rapidly veering round to 
the view that without the facilities 
offered by “futures” markets, it will 
be almost impossible to handle the 
international grain trade efficiently 
when the trade is decontrolled. 

The problem will be more acute if 
the negotiations to formulate a new 
International Wheat Agreement fail. 
Even with an agreement there will 
be the necessity to “hedge” supplies 
bought outside the agreement. With- 
out such a defensive system repre- 
sentative traders feel that bank- 
ruptcy would face them on every 
deal. In any event not even the larg- 
est milling organization would have 
the ability to finance transactions on 
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the scale common in present day 
Britain. Dealing in “futures” is the 
only means of insuring against price 
risks and until the government makes 
a decision it is impossible to forecast 
just how much decontrol in Britain 
will affect the overseas grain trades. 


The Baltie 


Brokers on the Baltic Exchange in 
London are already discussing the 
situation week by week in order to 
be prepared for any eventuality. The 
keynote of the situation there was 
set by the Duke of Edinburgh, hus- 
band of Queen Elizabeth II, when he 
spoke to the members on the occa- 
sion of his acceptance of honorary 
membership in the exchange. The 
Duke stated that the prosperity of 
Britain and its influence on the de- 
velopment of the whole world was 
almost entirely due to “the commer- 
cial flair of our people.”’ He called 
for a “bold and vigorous approach 
to our commercial problems.” 

The reopening of the futures mar- 
kets in London, and in Liverpool, 
would come under the heading of a 
“bold and vigorous approach.” 

Among the many distinguished 
guests at the presentation to the 
Duke were Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Pill- 
man. Mr. Pillman is a member of 
the London flour importing firm of 
Pillman & Phillips. Since the early 
days of the war he has been advisor 
on imported flour to the Ministry of 
Food and his services have earned 
the gratified comments not only of 
the importers but also of the Cana- 
dian flour millers. 


Interest Fades 


There is an increasing lack of in- 
terest on the part of eastern Euro- 
pean countries, controlled by Russia, 
in making grain deals with the west- 
ern democracies. Less than a year 
ago some enthusiasm was shown for 
entering into a European grain pact, 
on the lines of the International 
Wheat Agreement, but the negotia- 
tions never came to anything. 

Marketmen now note a reluctance 
to talk business. The phase started 
when Russia cut back a British re- 
quest for one million tons of coarse 
grains to 200,000 tons. The reason 
advanced at the time for this slicing 
of business was the refusal of the 
British to supply war potential ma- 
terial in return. Inquiries to other 
grain producing countries have met 
with cold response though both Bul- 
garia and Hungary have made offers 
of small consignments to France. 
Steel goods were required in ex- 
change. 

An exception to the general trend 
was provided by Rumania which has 
a large debit balance with Austria. 
An offer has been made to settle the 
debit by supplying 25,000 tons wheat, 
15,000 tons corn and 10,000 tons rye. 
The Austrians, however, were not 
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LIMITED 






too enthusiastic because the quoted 
price was about 25% above the cur- 
rent U.S. price. 


Three Way Deal 


Hopes that once Finland had paid 
off war reparations to Russia, total- 
ing $300 million, some interest would 
be shown in transferring grain buy- 
ing to western exporters have 
dimmed. The reparations have now 
been settled completely but the Finns 
still maintain their trade position 
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with Russia. A three way deal in- 
volving China as well as Russia has 
now been signed. 

China has agreed to supply wheat 
while Russia will supply feed grains 
in exchange for manufactured goods 
including material useful in war pro- 
duction. 

Finland was once an importer of 
U.S. flour but the milling capacity 
of the country has expanded so rap- 
idly that imported supplies are no 
longer required. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


HUGE FOOD ARMY 
Of the total labor force of 61 mil- 
lion employed in the U.S., two out of 
every five workers, or 25 million per- 
sons, are engaged in supplying con- 
sumers with food and fiber. 
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Canadian Comment 





(Continued from page 22) 


followed by Burma with 3,556 tons, 
Thailand 1,641 tons, Indonesia 1,160 
tons, South Korea 807 tons and Cey- 
lon 3 tons making a grand trans- 
shipment total of 18,118 tons. 

In the old days it was the custom 
to refer to trade with Hong Kong as 
part of the “China trade.” Mr. How- 
ard is anxious to make it clear that 
the term is now a misnomer when 
applied to Hong Kong. 


“33 Lakes Shipping 

An earlier than usual opening of 
the Great Lakes shipping season for 
1953 is indicated by reports issued 
by U.S. and Canadian navigation au- 
thorities. 

The American Soo will be the first 
to go into operation, opening being 
set for March 15 when vessels will 
be able to proceed between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior with other 
locks opening up in accordance with 
traffic requirements. The Canadian 
Soo will open March 23 coincidental 
with the clearing of the lakehead 
harbors. The Welland Canal will 
open March 31 and the St. Lawrence 
canals April 6. 

An earlier start to the new ship- 
ping season will assume greater im- 
portance than ever because of the 
tieup in Vancouver and New West- 
minster as a result of the grain han- 
dlers’ strike. With overseas clearances 
at these ports at a standstill Cana- 
dian shipments dropped to the lowest 
level of the season during the week 
of Feb. 26. Business was limited to 
one million bushels. 

Faced with the movement of record 
crops the Canadian authorities will 
have to combat a possible transpor- 
tation snarl. At the end of Febru- 
ary lakehead stocks totaled 67.1 mil- 
lion bushels, 1.6 million bushels more 
than at the same time a year ago. 
The potential capacity of the eleva- 
tors is 90 million bushels but physi- 
cal capacity is limited by the inabil- 
ity to mix different grades and va- 
rieties in individual storage bins. The 
actual working storage capacity is 
about 75 million bushels, and with 
space available for only another 8 
million bushels the elevators would 
become clogged if the reopening of 
navigation was delayed to the normal 
date. In 1952 the first sailing from the 
lakehead was April 4 and in the pre- 
vious year April 11. 


Population 


Good news for Canadian millers 
engaged in supplying the domestic 
market was contained in a govern- 
ment statistical report which showed 
that the country’s population at Dec. 
1, 1952, had risen to 14,624,000, an 
increase of 90,000 since Sept. 1. 

On June 1, 1951, when the last 
census was taken the population was 
14,009,000 and it has been rising at 
the rate of 10,000 a month ever since. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ACCEPTS RESEARCH POST 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Russell Pier- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Assn. and 
president of the International Crop 
Improvement Assn., has_ resigned 
from the Oklahoma organization to 
accept a position with the Nichols 
Seed Co., Oklahoma City, as manager 
of the company’s farm seed depart- 
ment in production and marketing. 
Mr. Pierson, a graduate of Oklahoma 
A & M College, has served for 20 
years or more as a county agent and 
with the crop association. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(¢ tinued from page 14) 
sas City basis, March 6: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, $6.30 
a6.40; bakers’ short patent, in pa- 
pers, $5.50@5.55, standard $5.40@ 
5.45. 


Central West 


Chicago: Last week in the flour 
trade in the central states area was 
one of the dullest weeks of the sea- 
The volume of sales was esti- 
mated at less than 30% of capacity. 
The improved condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop, plus the fact that 
many bakers are covered for forward 
needs for varying periods, took any 
urgency out of buying that might 
have existed. 

Family flour trade, too, was slow, 
although mill spokesmen said direc- 
tions were satisfactory. Soft wheat 
millers reported only a scattering of 
cracker and cookie flour sales with 
a smaller amount of soft wheat 
clears. Almost no cake flour was sold. 

Quotations March 7: Spring top 
patent $6.120@6.15, standard $6.024@ 
6.10, clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter 
short $5.79@5.81, 95% patent $5.69@ 
5.74, clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; 
soft winter short $6.87@7.21, stand- 
ard $5.05@6.17, clear $5@6.35. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
sales last week were rather light. 
Buyers showed little or no interest, 
and the demand was slow. Domestic 
shipping directions were only fair. 
The demand for all types of clears 
has declined. 

Elsewhere in the area, 
vised there was a small amount of 
family business worked during the 
past week but that bakery business 
was stagnant. Bakers, on the break 
a short time ago, covered require- 
ments for at least 60 days and are 
not inclined to follow any market ad- 
vances. Flour prices were mixed with 
hard winter wheat flour 5¢ sack high- 
er, spring wheat about 4¢ lower and 
soft wheat cracker flour off close 
to 10¢. Shipping directions have been 
just fair. Clears and low grades have 
held the tight tendency of the past 
few weeks with offerings light and 
demand from domestic and export 
users holding steady. Prices of both 
the high and low ash grades figured 


son. 


mills ad- 


about 5¢ higher than the previous 
week, for March shipment, with 
mills not eager to book any April 


business at present levels. 
Quotations, St. Louis, March 5: 

family top soft patent $6.35, top hard 

$7.65, ordinary $6; bakers soft win- 


ter short patent $6.25, cake $6.25, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.35, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent 


$6.30, standard $6.20, clears $6.05. 


South 


New Orleans: Flqur business was 
extremely quiet last week, and in- 
quiries were about as few as at any 
time during recent months. Only 
scattered carlots were worked, pri- 
marily for immediate and current 
month shipments, with hard winters 
getting the preference, particularly 


from Kansas mills. Business on north- 
ern spring wheat flour was practi- 
cally out of the picture other than 
small lots from jobbers’ stocks. 

Cracker and cookie bakers were re- 
luctant to purchase, even though 
their production was quite well main- 
tained. In general, the trade has out- 
standing contracts and from a price 
point of view these contracts are on 
a level with current prices and buy- 
ers show no inclination to add to their 
holdings, unless offerings are some- 
what lower. Soft winters from Mis- 
souri and Illinois are quiet and no 
sales are reported on Pacific Coast 
soft winters due to the price differen- 
tial. Cake flour sales were slow, re- 
flecting the poorer volume of retail 
cake sales. 

Shipping directions are fairly well 
maintained although not so good as 
hoped for. Stocks on hand are good 
to heavy. 

Export flour sales were restricted 
to small lots for Latin America and 
Europe, with the former most active. 
However, greater interest and_ in- 
quiries were expected to develop this 
week. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. mul- 
tiwall papers, March 7: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard $5.55@5.65, first clear $4.50 
@4.80; spring bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.35, standard $6@6.25, first 
clear $5.85@6.10, high gluten $6.30 
@6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.55 
@5.85, straight $5.20@5.40, first clear 
$4.40@4.65, high ratio cake $5.90@ 
6.30; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, 
pastry $6.40@6.50. 


East 


New York: Once again buying was 


held to scattered fill-in lots. Heavy 
round lot users were in a comfortable 
position and were indifferent to new 
takings, and independents also failed 
to cover beyond minimum amounts, 
leaving only the jobbing trade to 
carry the ball. This group reflected 
the approaching Passover holidays 
among the Jewish trade with the 
attendant falling off in demand for 
bread and accompanying matzoth 
consumption. Some of the small Ger- 
man and Italian bakers reported a 
slight improvement with more sub- 
stantial deliveries to this trade, but 
in all branches of the trade there was 
resistance at retail levels 

There was nothing in the news or 
prices to arouse interest. Market 
changes were minor, and expectation 
of tightness in the free supply of 
wheat failed to disturb buyers who 
were beginning to reason that start 
of the new crop movement in June 
would be to their advantage. 

The limited turnover was chiefly 
in spring wheat flours where grades 
slightly below top analyses were 
priced at a discount. Nearly all sales 
were at the low end of the range and 
for immediate shipment, with ship- 
ping directions poor and in line with 
the slow pace of last month. 

Alterations of price differentials at 
the close of the week which brought 
spring standard patents and high glu- 
tens within 100@15¢ of each other 
had no effect on sales. This reduced 
high protein flours about 12¢. South- 
westerns were practically unchanged. 

Quotations March 7: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $6.55 @6.69, 
standard patents $6.45@6.54, clears 
$5.65@6; southwestern short patents 
$6.300@ 6.46, standard patents $6.104 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 

















- -Exporting countries—total sales 
Importing Guaranteed -——United Statest——— 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria rae 11,023 6,119 399 6,518 6.518 
Belgfum .... 20.2 1,306 37 1.343 12,665 17,008 
Zolivia* . es 2,7 183 183 366 . 2,45 Bal) 
DPOB .cccsces 13,2 9,341 eae 9,341 ° . 2,546 11,887 
Ceylon® ....... SC ee 483 483 6,131 6614 
Costa Rica .... 1,213 100 485 585 ; 917 
Cuba » 7 19 3,283 1,453 1,865 
Denmark ..... 1,¢ 347 248 95 Sl 1.407 
Dominican Rep. : 38 528 566 199 756 
Ecuador* ... 1.2 193 495 O88 99 1,287 
Egypt* winrele'n 14,697 514 7.514 7.1853 14,69 
El Salvador ... 74 209 83 111 94 
Germany ... 66,138 1,674 1,674 6 1,964 1,837 11,511 
GPOSOR ccc ceece 15,72 5,879 av 5,879 6 >, 885 
Guatemala _ 477 177 1 698 
Haiti . P 1 743 74 87 830 
Honduras* 153 150 0 68 371 
Iceland 1 199 3 
India 55 18,523 18,32 15,483 11,20 15 00 
Indonesia** 3 os 1,076 1,07¢ 2,360 54 190 
Ireland ....... 10, 1,166 4 1,156 2.56 917 9.646 
Israel* ... are 5 2,502 1,258 7 At % 
Italy vey 40, 12,261 6 1 67 17 116 if 
Japan pawns 18,37 9,027 027 519 1 a) 
Lebanon ...... 2. 372 1,362 1,734 2 106 
Liberia*® , 17 17 ] oT 
Mexico cases BF, 2aee 0 wewawe 7,18 7,18 
Netherlands 24 9,270 3,137 12,407 1.9 = 4 , . 
New Zealand 4, ¥ 4,568 1.568 
Nicaragua 33 166 16¢ 125 91 
NOPWAP ceccces 7,7 1,792 1,705 3,497 611 2.987 7 
Panama** iy etaee 107 107 487 
PO” sescveves 5 3,199 70 69 2,344 
Philippines _ a head 2.683 2,68: 1 895 
Portugal ...... 5,6: 3,879 728 4,60 16 71 
Saudi Arabia** 1,8 340 810 1,150 85 1,235 
SPAIN .cccccces 4,: 3,089 baw 89 ’ 3,089 
Sweden* ...... 2, 1,659 — 1.659 1,095 2,754 
Switzerland 6, 1,761 1.761 3.674 5.4 
Un. of 8. Africa 11, So ZZ 2,389 rr 7,280 9,669 
Ms. 4d Newson s 177, 19,129 3,712 22,841 38,455 4.636 115.922 
Venezuela 6,246 5 1,890 1,895 2,127 4 
Total .. 580,917 164,395 25.570 189.965 81,023 153.407 1,837 426,232 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88.700 235,000 1,089 580,917 
Balance or iusteeeGeetaben 63,163 7,677 81,593 2,25 154,685 
tSales confirmed by CCC through March 3, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
through Feb. 27, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until announcement is is 


sued by the department. 





6.26; soft winter high ratios $6.35@ 
7.35, straights $5.35@ 5.75. 

Boston: Flour price movements in 
the local market were mildly irregu- 
lar last week, with the overall vol- 
ume of trading disappointing to mill 
interests who apparently expected re- 
sistant buyers to enter the market in 
view of the trade knowledge of a 
heavy movement under the loan pro- 
gram. 

Springs finished 4¢ higher on the 
majority of grades with first clears 
moving against the trend by declin- 


ing 10¢. Hard winters were 1@3¢ 
lower. Soft wheat flours were dull 


and unchanged to 3¢ lower. 

Flour buying was of a spasmodic 
nature most of the week, with the 
volume generally restricted to im- 
mediate needs. Bakers reported that 
inventories are lasting much longer 
than expected due principally to a 
substantial decline in consumer in- 
terest. The fact that the heavy move- 
ment of flour under the loan program 
indicated a continued firmness in flour 
price trends, at least to the extent of 
arresting substantial declines, failed 
to change the minds of most buyers 
in their position of extreme caution. 
They pointed out that the consumers 
will be the ultimate authority on 
values by their action and that all 
current indications suggest that light 
inventories will suffice until the new 
crop becomes a market factor. 

Quotations March 7: Spring short 
patents $6.5506.65, standards, $6.44 
“6.54, hich gluten $6.69@6.79, first 
clears, $5.65 6.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.44, standards $6.13 
@6.24; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.77, high ratio $6.27@6.37 
family $8.17. 

Buffalo: Production of flour in this 
area last week fell slightly below the 
previous week. Mills reported that 
inquiries from buyers were very light, 
with most of these coming from job- 
bers and brokers. Chains and larger 
bakeries were apparently out of the 
market for flour for the time being, 
having recently completed their needs 
for up to approximately 60 days. 

Running time of the majority of 
the mills was in the five-day period. 

Quotations March 7: Spring family 


$8.0378.05, high gluten $6.75@6.78, 
short patent $6.6106.63, standard 
$6.51@6.53, first clears $5.89@5.91: 
hard winter standard $6.21@6.23, 
first clear $5.91@5.93, soft winter 
soft patents $5.88@5.90, straights 


$5.68 05.70, first clears $5.18@5.20. 

Philadelphia: A _ firm undertone, 
bolstered by a 5¢ sack advance in 
hard winters, did little to whet buy- 
ing appetites on the local flour mar- 
ket last week and mill representa- 
tives reported they found both bak- 
ers and jobbers in a frame of mind 
to defer projected replenishment op- 
erations until they found the over-all 
picture more to their liking. 

As a result, dealings in both hard 
winters and springs were on a slack- 
ened basis with hand-to-mouth type 
orders accounting for the bulk of the 
prevailing activity. The general re- 
luctance to make forward commit- 
ments is expected to result in a mul- 
tiplication of these small orders in 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barr 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





els of 196 lb.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ‘ i 8.2.1.8 .-s S638CT7.E5 §...@ .-. §...@ ... 38.0808.05 
Spring top patent mkeek ell 6.12@6.15 eee ae er ee a ee seinos 
Spring high gluten vn sane ee @... 6.00@6.05 coe ane ++-@... 6.75@6.78 
SO. Serer ~+-@... 5.90@5.96 Tr) eee -.-@6.30 6.61@6.63 
Spring standard 6.02@6.10 5.80@5.86 ee ---@6.20 6.51@6.53 
Spring first clear a . 6.15@5.55 5.20@5.40 oe bree ---@6.05 5.89@5.91 
Hard winter famil -»-@7.85 ...@... 6.35@7.40 oe @7.65 Sr ee 
Hard winter short 4 : . 5.79@5.81 ---@... 5.55@5.60 -. -@5.95 ae 
Hard winter tandard ; .--. 5.69@5.74 +e @... &.45@5.50 ---@5.75 6.21@6.23 
Hard winter fisrt clear we ...@4.94 ---@... 4.40@4.70 -»--@5.60 5.91@5.9 
Soft winter family bak re, ere sont ban oo @... «+» @6.35 Oy 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.87@7.21 ee lara a0 <a ---@6.25 5.88@5.90 
Soft winter standard .... 5.05 @ 6.17 ow re, eer ee ee aca pie 
Soft winter straight odanvones oo cae 000 @ wee one cee -»-@5.35 5.68@5.70 
Soft winter first clear 5.00@6.35 a wee ae Seer -+--@4.85 5.18@5.20 
Rye flour white 5.12@5.15 4.88@4.90 a ere -+-@5.43 5.60@5.63 
Rye flour, dark ; $12@4.40 3.88@3.90 er. ae -++@AAS 4.600 4.63 
Semolina, standard, bulk ' , 7.34@7.44 7.10@7.25 a sei -+-@7.45 7.60@7.65 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family Pa $...@8.15 $7.60@7.80 $...@8.17 $7.80@8.05 $...@... 
Spring high gluten d . 6.65@6.69 6.75@6.85 6.69@6.79 6.68@6.76 6.30@6.45 
Spring short eT rd hk oe ...@... 6.50@6.60 6.55@6.65 6.53@6.73 6.10@6.35 
Gertee otandard ...icvcecsvevsten 6.45@6.54 6.40@6.50 6.44@6.54 43@6.53 6.00@6.25 


5.65@ 6.00 
6.30@6.46 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter hort 
Hard winter standard 


0046.10 5.65 @6.02 
26@6.35 6.34@6.44 


-76@6. 
10@6. 


oe 
ANS 


ll 5.85@6.10 
43 5.70@5.80 


.... 6.10@6.26 6.20@6.30 6.13@6.24 95@6.18 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter first clear ooo ses Ss Lee coe ose ---@... 4.50@4.80 
Soft winter short patent Kamas a) ee re See et ere ooe@ ... §.5505.85 
Soft winter straight : . §.35@5.75 a ».32@5.77 ooe@... 5.20@5.40 
Soft winter first clear F 7 eee ico er ee see 4.40@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white , 5.50@5.60 5.50@5.60 ...@... 5.39@5.48 er Le 
Rye flour, dart Te. meee anaes «0+ @... 4.33@4.58 a ae 
Semolina tandard, bulk . 7.67@7.97 ioc oa cast vce Senet. eT alata 

Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 

Family patent $...@7.50 Spring top patent ... $...@11.50 $11.10@11.860 
Hluestem nad --.-@6.78 Spring second patent. -@10.76 10.60@11.30 
Kakery grades - «++ @6.65 Winter exportsft ...... one GO cece cas 
Pastry i -.-@64A7 


1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between Fort Wil 


liam and the British Columbia boundary, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 


based on car 


load lets, prompt delivery, ten, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Buffalo Philadelphia 
Iran $59.75@60.50 §$....@55.00 $62.50@63.50 §$.... 
59.00@ 60.50 .@54.50 60.504 61.50 ; M6700 
59.50 460.00 ~ M5650 63.00 @ 64.00 Lae ee 
60.00 @ 61.00 ~@MI7.00 63.00 @ 64.00 . @69.50 


Minneapolis 
@Hh8.00 
Standard midd 
Flour midd 
Red dog 


St. Louis “t. Worth 


Itran $54.00 54.50 $58. 5059.00 | re 


Kansas City New Orleans 


- 


163.00 $63.75 @64.25 








Shorts 4.750055.50 5S 5059.00 H3.00@ 64.00 64.75@65.25 
Mill run eee ee. een caceGe e ie ee 
Bran Shorts 
Toronto atss  Qeitveeenee $....@64.00 
Winnipeg 52.00 @ 54.00 53.00 @55.00 


Boston 
oe a6s8.00 
267.00 
a 
a 


Seatth 
a 


56.00 @56.50 


Middlings 


. M66.00 
54.00 @56.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 











f grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the C 


hicago Board 











of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 27, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
7—Wheat— -——Corn—. -~—Oats—,. -—Rye— -Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Baltimore 3,400 3,147 375 2,689 - 90 : 317 16 607 
Roston ° 238 155 ‘ ics “i - 182 e 
buffalo 14,027 8,071 3,198 2,176 1.876 1,720 141 1,700 761 579 
Afloat 927 1,921 166 as ° ‘xe r o's 
Chicago 10,169 5,567 8,234 14,549 8,005 6,824 924 2,133 304 362 
Afloat 1,439 -i6 = oe os 
Iealuth 31,607 8.586 5,974 1,451 1,283 971 16 9 1,112 7,708 
Enid 28,042 2% 5 aia 216 S 
Ft. Worth 13,947 357 376 185 262 13 17 $1 i2 
Galveston 2,831 3 1,147 159 9S 
Hutchinson 17,967 34 vis ‘ ‘ 
Indianapolis 1,398 1,$ 3,685 SS 161 29 59 
Kansas Citys 27,970 3, 5,257 159 11 129 2438 43 é 
Milwaukee Sil 1,694 1,048 il 1 2 2,094 
Minneapolis 14,624 7,970 6,3 6,560 3,513 3,039 840 9469 2, 871 
New Orleans 313 370 1,149 57 22 
New York 1,031 1,691 283 6 14 1 
Omaha : 11,609 7,187 4 7.846 744 922 23 9 7 54 
Peoria 245 s 591 , 
Philadelphia 1,235 1,450 1,785 P 17 6. 27 210 277 
Sioux City . 109 75 1,03 1,360 106 237 11 i 6 
St. Joseph 1,769 3.141 1 1,468 992 355 os 79 0 
St. Louis 1.444 1.8565 1,198 3,780 317 176 10 10 60 19 
Wichita 16,411 8,290 ~~ 1 1 
Totals 206,525 124,666 40,894 56,949 18.374 15,170 2,137 5,633 7,801 17,959 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicag -—Kansas City. Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Mar 4 234% 233% 225% 229% 231% 232% 231% 392 396% 
Mar. 3 134 232% 224% 228% 231% 231% 230 393 397 
Mar. 4 334 2325 35 228% 230% 230% 230 2 396 
Mar 2 5 229% 231% 231% 230% 392 396 
Mar. ¢ 2 225% 229% 231% 232 230% 392% 396 
7--CORN- r RYE . OATS————_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 
Mar. 2 15514 159% 180 182% 163% 165 175% 73% 73% 72% 72 
Mar, 3 156% 160% 181% 184% 1655 167% 177% 73% 15 72% 71% 
Mar. 4 ..154% 158% 179% 182% 162% 165% 174% 73% 74% 711% 71% 
Mar. 5 ..155% 159 180% 183% 163% 165% 175% 73% 74% 72% 71% 
Mar. 6 ..155% 159% 180% 182% 163% 165% 175% 74% 15 73% 72% 





the coming weeks, perhaps even for 
an extended period, unless there is 
some development which causes a 
changed attitude or there is a suffi- 
ciently sharp break in values to bring 
buyers and sellers together. 

The Washington report on the pros- 
pect of advancing wheat prices in the 
wake of heavier-than-expected im- 
poundings of the grain under loan 
caused no stir of activity by those 
who might have been anxious about 
the cost outlook. In fact, a number of 
observers were of the opinion that 
any such upturn would be an arti- 
ficial situation which would soon 
spend itself. 

Larger bakers are said to be in 
a fairly good position on hard win- 
ters as a result of some recent pur- 
chases, but smaller operators are not 
as well off. Meanwhile, the stocks on 
hand in springs are generally small. 
One of the prime factors in the 
absence of concern over availability 
is that the stocks which normally 
would be carried at this time of year 
are sufficient to cover for longer pe- 
riods due to the smaller consump- 
tion of baked goods in the area. 

Quotations March 7: Spring family 
$7.60@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6@6.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.26@6.35, 
standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter, 
western $5.85@6.05, nearby $5.45@ 
5.65. 

Pittsburgh: With flour prices high- 
er there was little demand last week 
from either large or small bakeries. 
Most seemed well supplied and not 
interested in any purchases not on a 
very definite bargain-priced scale. 
Spring and southwestern sales were 
equally dull. In clears, high glutens 
and pastry and cake flours, prospec- 
tive buyers had no interest at cur- 
rent figures. Directions were slow. 

New Zealand meat was being of- 
fered at low prices and sold in large 
amounts, and bakers think their 
products are being neglected in favor 
of these bargain food buys. In spite 
of Lent, meat sales have been at a 
high point, and both grocers and 
bakers say this fact is reflected in 
decreasing sales in other foods. 

Quotations March 7: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.95@6.18, 
medium patent $6@6.23, short patent 
$6.10@6.43; spring standard patent 
$6.43@6.53, medium patent $6.48@ 
6.58, short patent $6.5306.73, clears 
$5.76@6.11, high gluten $6.68@6.76; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.80 
@8.05, other brands $6.43@6.98; 
pastry and cake flours $5.30@7.88, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.67 76.69. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet again last week, with very 
small bookings and flour grind re- 
stricted, following the pattern of 
recent weeks. There have been some 
small bookings by domestic consum- 
ers, but for the most part the trade 
is sitting on the sidelines awaiting 
developments. It is felt that flour 
will probably not go much below 
present levels, at least in this area, 
due to the fact that wheat shows no 
signs of dipping beneath loan levels, 
and flour salesmen feel that buyers 
should take on a little merchandise 
at present levels. However, they have 
difficulty in convincing the trade 
that this should be done. Prices were 
about unchanged, with the excep- 
tion of patent, which dropped 15¢ 
sack. 

Quotations March 6: family pat- 
ent $7.50, bluestem $6.78, bakery 
$6.65, pastry $6.47. 

Portland: Flour bookings were at 
a low ebb in the Pacific Northwest 
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last week. Milling operations have 
been sharply curtailed, some of the 
larger mills running only two or 
three days a week. Larger buyers are 
well booked ahead and showing no 
interest at this time. Hard wheat 
prices have advanced too fast to in- 
terest mills or flour buyers. Export 
bookings are nominal. 

Quotations March 6: high gluten 
$6.72, all Montana $6.63, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.58, bluestem bakers 
$6.85, cake $7.47, pastry $6.67, whole 
wheat 100% $6.04, graham $5.95, 
cracked wheat $5.98. 


Canada 


Vancouver: There have been some 
flour orders booked from here to 
Hong Kong and the Malaya area re- 
cently to provide a little brightness in 
an otherwise dull export picture. The 
business to these two areas is espe- 
cially interesting since Canadian 
mills are faced with very strong com- 
petition from Australia. 

There is still no sign of business 
with Indonesia, and nothing is ex- 
pected for the balance of this season 
due to political conditions prevailing 
there. 

There is the usual monthly require- 
ment coming in from Manila buyers 
both for IWA and non-IWA flour, but 
there has been no indication of any 
booking beyond immediate needs. 

In the domestic picture prices are 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations, March 6: $11.35 
@11.55 in 98’s cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $10.15 in paper bags and $10.45 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $11.40 and western cake flour 
$13. 

Winnipeg: Improved export sales 
of Canadian flour were confirmed by 
millers last week with total business 
exceeding 131,000 bbl. IWA_ coun- 
tries took 96,000 bbl. and included 
the following destinations: Vene- 
zuela, Philippines, British Guiana, 
Belgian Congo, Gibraltar, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Cuba, Sierra 
Leone, St. Kitts, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, Montserrat, 
Bahamas, Macao and Nicaragua. 
Class 2 sales made up the balance 
and went to Philippines, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Gold Coast, Tan- 
gier, Yugoslavia, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Siam, Iceland, Belgian Congo 
and Bahrein. Quotations March 7: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.10@11.80; 
second patents $10.60@11.30; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $9.85@10.05; 
all prices cash carlot. 


Toronto-Montreal: Some progress 
has been made toward finalizing the 
deal with Egypt for 20,000 tons flour. 
New offers were called for consider- 
ation March 4, and it was understood 
that at least half the sale had been 
provisionally settled. However, more 
negotiations are being carried on be- 
tween the Egyptian Ministry of Sup- 
ply and the millers. 

Routine business has been worked, 
and business prospects are fairly 
bright, provided some of the _ in- 
quiries now being made result in 
firm business. The requirement of the 
British for the addition of nutrients 
anid calcium to flour exported from 
April onwards is a complicating fac- 
tor, although the industry is con- 
fident that it can meet the situation. 
The suppliers of enrichment mate- 
rials are active in preparing to meet 
the demand. 

The domestic trade was sharply 
active as a result of the probable 
hike in domestic wheat prices in line 
with any new International Wheat 





ca OOO 
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Agreement which may be signed. 
The ability of bakers to stock up 
is somewhat curtailed by the em- 
bargo on delivery inflicted by the 
wheat board, but there was a tend- 
ency to rebuild stocks to normal 
levels in cases where they had been 
allowed to fall. Quotations March 6: 
top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $11.50 bbl., seconds $10.76 bbl., 
bakers $10.66 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The 
wheat 
some 
Overseas 


domestic demand for winter 
flour improved slightly with 
biscuit makers buying ahead. 
interest is non-existent. 
Quotations March 6: export $4.75 
per 100 Ilb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 
The winter wheat market is slow 
with a lack of interest on the part 
of most buyers. Quotations March 
6: $1.83@1.85 bu., f.o.b. shipping 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued fairly strong early this week, 
with interest in bulk supplies par- 
ticularly good. Mixers were said to 
be filling April and May requirements 
in some cases. Prices moved up $14 
1.50 ton in the week ending March 
9. Quotations: Bran $55, standard 
midds. $54.50, flour midds. $56.50, red 
dog $57. 

Kansas City: While bran showed 
little direction in value, there was 
some improvement in shorts demand 
which resulted in advances of 75¢ to 
$1 ton during the past week. Offer- 
ings were in fair volume, and demand 
was fair to good. Quotations March 
9: Bran $54@54.50, shorts $54.75@a 
55.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
good last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, March 6: 
bran $54.50@55, shorts $55.25@55.50. 
Prices on bran were unchanged to 
25¢ ton lower, while shorts advanced 
25@50¢ ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds fell off with no change in prices. 
Quotations, straight cars, March 7: 
Bran $57@58, millrun $57.50@58.50, 
shorts $58@59. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 
was. slow last 
ton lower and 


Salina: Demand 
week with bran $1 
shorts 50¢ ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 5: bran $5454.50, gray 


shorts $54.50@55. 
Fort Worth: Demand was better 
last week, but due mainly to offer- 


ings being less abundant. Quotations 
March 6: Bran $63, gray shorts $63 
a64, delivered Texas common points, 
about unchanged compared to a week 
previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued to hold, with demand coming 
from mixed car trade of the southern 
states and jobbers in the immediate 
area. There was very little trade in- 
terest among the larger mixers. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, March 6: 
Bran $54@54.50, shorts $54.75 @55.25. 

Chicago: The brief spurt of inter- 
est in millfeeds for the past few 
weeks slackened somewhat in the 
central states area during the week 
ending March 9. However, demand is 
equal to supplies. Flour instructions 
are not coming in very well, and run- 
ning time is not good. Prices on bran 
and standard midds. went up another 
$2, causing further backing away 
from the market. Quotations March 
9: Bran $59.75@60.50, standard 
midds. $59@60.50, flour midds $59.50 
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@60, red dog $60@61. 

St. Louis: Inquiries and demand 
for both bran and shorts improved 
somewhat last week. Offerings of 
bran in this area were light with 
supplies of shorts ample. Quotations 


March 5: bran $58.50@59, shorts 
$58.50@59, St. Louis. 
New Orleans: Millfeed prices 


firmed up last week and there was 
no sign of weakness in spot buying. 
Mixers and jobbers showed consider- 
ably more interest and entered the 
market for immediate needs. Mills 
were not pressing and the futures 
were erratic. Shorts were somewhat 


stronger than bran. Quotations March 
7: Bran $63.75@64.25, shorts $64.75 
@ 65.25. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production last 
week was slightly in excess of the 
previous week, but this failed to have 
any effect pricewise. In fact, bran 
held to the previous week's offer- 
ing prices while middlings and red 
dog worked up to a rise of $2 ton. 
Demand for millfeeds from the mix- 
ers was reported as being slightly 
better due to a spell of colder weath- 
er and an increase in the production 
of formula feeds, although of no 
great proportions but nevertheless 


27 


encouraging. Retail outlets continued 
to shy away from purchases except 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quota- 
tions March 6: standard bran $62.50 
@63.50, standard midds. $60.50@ 
61.50, flour midds. $63@64, red dog 
$63 @ 64. 

Boston: Millfeed prices moved in a 
narrow range in the local market 
last week and finally closed unchanged 
as compared with closing values in 
the previous week. Dealers reported 
that buying interest was quite limit- 
ed and trades were only completed 
after the market was fully explored 
and lowest prices obtained. Despite 














Billions and Billions 
of Flour Sacks ago... 


NIBROC WHITE 
made paper history! 


A quarter of a century ago, Brown Com- 
pany introduced Nibroc White 
bleached kraft developed specifically for 


the first 


flour sack manufacturing! 


Since then, billions and billions of flour 
sacks have been made of Nibroc White 
because manufacturers know they can de- 
pend on Nibroc for 

Superior Strength! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible, Nibroc 
White gives far greater protection... 
guarantees safe and sound delivery of 
the product. 


Superior Printability! Nibroc 
White has outstanding built-in print- 


ing qualities that provide bright, sharp 


reproduction at high speed with clean, 
fast drying. 
Long experience and years of technical 
skill are behind Nibroc White. It has 
become America’s leading flour sack paper 
for dependable packaging. For samples 
and detailed information write Dept. 


RH-3 Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 


150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROC PAPERS 


NIBRO 


TOWELS *« NIBROC KOWTOWLS * BERMICO SEWER 


PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES * ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 
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NEW COSBY-HODGES FEED MILL—Shown above is an engineer’s drawing 
of the new push-button feed mill on which construction work is being started 
by the Cosby-Hedges Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala. W. Cosby Hodges, 
president of the company, says the mill will have an eight-hour capacity of 
500 tons of mash, molasses, scratch and pelleted feeds and will feature con- 
tinuous push-button mixing and bulk handling of incoming materials. Con- 
struction is to be of concrete and steel. Building time is estimated at 18 
months. The designing engineer is Paul Berg, Fort Wayne, Ind., and the 
contractor is Sullivan, Long and Hagerty of Birmingham. The Cosby-Hodges 
company has been in the feed business in the South for 68 years and serves 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and Florida. 





the cautiousness of the buying seg- 
ment of the trade, feeds were gener- 
ally held with confidence as supplies 
could only be characterized as limited 
and barely adequate to possible needs 
if any buying splurge developed. 
Quotations March 7: Spring bran $68, 
midds. $67. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeed con- 
tinued slow last week. The retail and 
wholesale trades limited purchases 
to immediate needs. Prices were up 
and there was no confidence that they 
may not tumble along with other 
products now showing price reduc- 
tions. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, March 7: Bran $66 30@66.70, 
standard midds. $65.30@66.20, flour 
midds. $66.90@68.20, red dog $67.70 
68.90. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was a quiet affair last week. 
Orders were confined to immediate 
and nearby needs as a whole. Deal- 
ings continued to display a steady 
undertone, however. The March 7 
quotations were all unchanged from 
the previous week: Bran $68, stand- 
ard midds. $67, red dog $69.50. 

Portland: Quotations March 6: 
mill run $56, middlings $62 ton. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week, although it ap- 
peared to have about hit the low 
point and come up slightly. Flour 
grind is way down and supplies are 
not heavy, but even in the face of 
this, also in face of the fact that 
millfeed is a cheap commodity com- 
pared to other carbohydrates, demand 
is slow. There is no market in Cali- 
fornia, and local mills must rely on 
local outlets, which perhaps accounts 
for a good part of the dullness in 
the millfeed market. Nominal quota- 
tions were about $56.50, delivered 
common transit points, with occa- 
sional cars trading at 50¢ under this 
figure. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills are operat- 
ing six days a week to capacity, 24 
hours daily, and are booked through 
March. Quotations March 5: Red 
bran and millrun $54, midds. $59. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$61, midds. $66. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $61.50, midds. 
$66.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Western mills continue 
to move their output of millfeeds to 
consumers in eastern Canada and 
sales in the three prairie provinces 
remain insignificant. Stocks are mov- 
ing fairly free, although there ap- 
peared to be a temporary lull in 
buying orders following the advance 
of two weeks ago. Prices eased slight- 
ly last week. Quotations March 7: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A\l- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $52@54, 
shorts $53@55, middlings $54@56; 
all prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Toronto - Montreai: Supplies are 
easier with only a fair demand. Ex- 
port interest is only moderate. Quo- 
tations March 6: bran $63.50, shorts 
$64, middlings $66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Offerings from local 
mills are in fairly good supply. Some 
export business to the Hawaiian 
Islands was reported recently. Do- 
mestic demand holds firm, with prices 
unchanged. Cash car quotations 
March 6: Bran $55, shorts $57, midds. 
$59. 


Rye 


New York: Rye flour sales moved 
at a slow pace. Contracts were suf- 
ficiently large so buyers could af- 
ford to mark time in view of slight- 
ly higher grain. Quotations March 7: 
pure white patents $5.50@5.60. 

Portland: Quotations March 6: 
white rye $7, pure dark $6. 

Buffalo: Rye sales picked up 
slightly last week as against the 
previous week. There was a_ boost 
in price of 5¢. It was understood the 
majority of the bookings were made 
at the previous week’s offering lev- 
el. Mills reported that the individu- 
al volume of sales was small. Local 
area bakers continued to work on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, which has be- 
come a custom of late. Quotations 
March 6: white rye $5.60@5.63, me- 
dium rye $5.40@5.43, dark rye $4.60 
@4.63. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair with prices 5¢ 
higher. Quotations March 5: pure 
white $5.43, medium $5.23, dark 
$4.43, rye meal $4.93. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued slow last week with only a 
small amount of orders of small vol- 
ume throughout the tri-state terri- 
tory. Directions were good. Quota- 
tions March 7, Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour fancy No. 1 $5.39 
@5.48, medium $5.09@5.38, dark = 
@4.58, blended $5.80@5.95, rye meal 
$4.68 @5.18. 


Chicago: Rye flour business was 
near a standstill in the central states 
area during the week ending March 
7. Trading lapsed into dullness fol- 
lowing a fair run of business in the 
previous period. Quotations March 7: 
White patent rye $5.12@5.15, medium 
$4.92@4.95, dark $4.12@4.40. 

Philadelphia: Cost-conscious bakers 
in this area refrained from taking 
anything beyond immediate needs 
last week so that the local rye mar- 
ket continued to experience light de- 
mand at best. The March 7 quotation 
on rye white of $5.50@5.60 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal for both domestic and 
export account is extremely slow. 
There appear to be ample stocks on 
hand for all immediate requirements 
and prices are holding firm. Quota- 
tions March 7: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.70@4.90 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.65@5.90. All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto - Montreal: The trade is 
variously described as fair to poor. 
Quotations March 6: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 
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FEED BROKERAGE MOVES 


MINNEAPOLIS — The office of 
Ivan Scanlan & Co., feed ingredients 
brokerage firm, will move to 5605 
Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, effec- 
tive March 16, according to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Scanlan. The new 
telephone number will be REgent 
7255. Associated with Mr. Scanlan in 
the brokerage is Wally Hougen. 





Luke Heard 


JOINS BROKERAGE—The McMul- 
len-Irby Co., Atlanta, feed grains and 
ingredients brokerage, has announced 
that Luke Heard has joined the or- 
ganization. Mr. Heard was with the 
Standard Feed Milling Co. for a num- 
ber of years, and also with the Ever- 
best Feed Mills. He will be in charge 
of specialty sales, covering Georgia, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 
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Continental Grain 


Lets Contracts 
for Rebuilding Mill 


KANSAS CITY — The Continental 
Grain Co. has let contracts for re- 
building the company’s feed mill at 
Junction City, Kansas, which burned 
last December. George A. Kublin, 
vice president of the Continental firm 
at Kansas City, said that construc- 
tion would start immediately and that 
the mill would be completed by July 1. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
160 tons a day and will be equipped to 
produce all types of formula feeds in 
pelleted, granulated and mash forms. 
The plant will be equipped to make 
molasses feeds in a wide range of per- 
centages from 1 to 50, officials said. 

The mill will be constructed for 
bulk handling and storage of all feed 
ingredients, including oil meals and 
millfeeds. The storage facilities for 
molasses formerly used by the mill 
were not destroyed in the fire and 
this capacity of 12,500 gal. will be 
available for the new plant. 

It is expected that when completed 
the mill will employ about 20 men. 

The Roy Hubbard Construction Co., 
Junction City, is the contractor on the 
building. 

The mill serves the company’s ele- 
vators and retail outlets in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
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FEEDSTUFFS RATIONING IN 
BRITAIN WILL END AUG. 1 


LONDON—tThe rationing of feed- 
stuffs in Britain will end Aug. 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
government. All price controls will 
be withdrawn at the same time. 

Importers will be allowed to buy 
supplies abroad, though deals with 
North American traders will be sub- 
ject to some form of currency control 
in order to conserve scarce dollars. If, 
however, countries selling feed grains 
and other supplies for sterling at- 
tempt to inflict premium prices for 
this privilege, the authorities are 
prepared to make dollars available 
for purchases in the cheaper trans- 
atlantic market. 


The British millers will be allowed 
to make whiter flour effective Aug. 
29. Because of its higher price the 
demand for this flour is not expected 
to be great because consumers will 
prefer the cheaper price-controlled 
government-subsidized flour of 80% 
extraction. The supply of millfeed, 
therefore, will not be appreciably in- 
creased, and availability for the or- 
dinary buyer may be even tighter. 

The large mills have big stakes in 
the feed manufacturing industry and 
it is expected that they will wish to 
retain supplies from their plants to 
use in their own greatly expanded 
feed businesses. Accordingly, it is 
possible that there will be an _ in- 
creased demand for millfeed from 
abroad. 
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25,000 BU. ELEVATOR BURNS 

COPELAND, KANSAS — Fire, 
which was first seen in the top of 
the frame and sheet metal structure, 
destroyed the 25,000 bu. grain eleva- 
tor owned by Riffe Bros. Grain Co. 
here on the night of Feb. 22. The loss 
was estimated at $10,000. Fire de- 
partments from Copeland and Sub- 
lette were summoned and saved ad- 
joining buildings. 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION HOLDS 
BAKERY ENGINEERS’ ATTENTION 





New Developments and How to Use Them Described— 
Actual Shop Methods Detailed—Frozen Baked 
Foods on Increase, Bakers Say 


CHICAGO—New developments in 
the baking industry and the produc- 
tion methods needed to achieve qual- 
ity baked foods using these new de- 
velopments held the attention of the 
industry's engineers last week. 

The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here, spent the last three 
days of its 29th annual meeting dis- 
cussing fungal enzymes, dry yeasu 
and its use, starch dusting, emulsi- 
fiers and frozen baked foods in addi- 
tion to the standard topics of bread, 
rolls, cakes and sweet goods. 

The morning session of March % 
was devoted to a discussion of slic- 
ing, wrapping and packaging of 
bread, rolls and buns. Serving as 
chairman of the session was Jack 
Tesch, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Bread slicing was the topic of H. 
C. Simmons, Gopher Grinder, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn. Mr. Simmons cited 
many mechanical problems in band 
slicing and pointed out that there is 
much to be desired in most bakeries 
in the operation of slicing machines 
and maintenance of them to obtain 
best results. 

“There are, however, no defensible 
reasons why you should not have 
crumb-free slicing,” he said. 

Mr. Simmons urged that the drums 
over which the slicing bands operate 
be in perfect horizontal parallel in 
order to insure the correct operation 
of the machine. He presented slides 
to show the results of damage to 
guide fingers resulting from bands 
which were not parallel. Wedge- 
shaped slices of bread result from a 
distorted vertical alignment of finger 
guides, he reported, and excessive 
breakage of bands can usually be 
blamed on malfunction of guides. 


Management Must Understand 

“Bakery management must under- 
stand these mechanical problems,” 
he said, “and then management must 
make sure that the plant engineers 
understand them and do something 
about them.” 

Bread wrapping problems were dis- 
cussed by William Neubauer, Omar, 
Inc., Omaha. 

“No other branch of the food in- 
dustry encounters the packaging 
problem of the baking industry,” Mr. 
Neubauer pointed out. 

Citing the flexibility needed in a 
packaging operation, he listed four 
important factors which are neces- 
sary to obtain quality packaging of 
bakery products: (1) A well-made 
loaf, (2) quality wrapping paper, (3) 
trained operators and (4) a wrapping 
machine kept in good condition by a 
good maintenance program. 

Con Tuzin, Federal Baking Co., 
Winona, Minn., presented a paper on 
the automatic conveying, cooling and 
slicing of plain rolls and buns. Re- 
viewing three methods of cooling, 
he pointed out that the cooling of 
pans of buns on racks involves sev- 
eral disadvantages. A large number 
of racks and a great amount of floor 
space are necessary; pans must be 
handled twice; more labor is needed 
to move the racks from the oven to 
the packaging line; a greater number 
of pans are needed and constant and 


uniform cooling is 
pointed out. 

The disadvantage of cooling pans 
on trays passing through a cooler is 
that it requires a large and costly 
cooler system, he said. 

Final subject on the session pro- 
gram was the packaging of plain 
rolls and buns, discussed by C. J. 
Lingelbach, the Marathon’ Corp., 
Menasha, Wis. Mr. Lingelbach dis- 
cussed the various types of wrapping 
materials, including wax paper, 
waxed glassine and film. Cellophane, 
he said, is the most used film wrap- 
per and it has a very definite sales 
appeal. 


impossible, he 


Modern Methods 

Modern methods for handling ma- 
terials received the attention of a 
panel the afternoon of March 3. 
Chairman of this session was An- 
dreas Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. The meeting was 
called to order by Ear! B. Cox, Helms 
Bakery, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Making up the panel were the 
following: L. B. Davis, Read Stand- 
ard Corp., Los Angeles; Charles H. 
Robinson, Robinson Machinery Serv- 
ice, Seattle, Wash.; Paul Olmsted, 
the Paniplus Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Arthur Levy, Jo Lowe Corp., New 
York, and Orvel Pettit, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The first speaker of the afternoon, 
Mr. Davis, talked on pneumatic con- 
veying systems. He outlined the first 
mechanical means of carrying flour 
from storage to the mixer, naming 
them as forerunners of modern con- 
veying systems. Mechanical systems, 
he said, are difficult to clean and 
service, and hard to modify. This 
has led to a search for better meth- 
ods of conveying, and in the last 
few years pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems have come to the front, he re- 
ported. 

Mr. Robinson, in his discussion of 
dough processing machinery, confined 
his remarks mainly to machinery in- 
stallations for small bakers. He men- 
tioned high production cost as prob- 
ably the major factor in causing 
small bakers to show less return on 
their investment than the more ef- 
ficient larger ones. 

“Materials handling holds the key 
to cost cutting,” he said, “and the 
small baker has been backward in 
becoming aware of this.” 

Mr. Olmsted, in his talk on me- 
chanical starch dusting, said that 
dusting is done to prevent stickups 
of dough. He told of the advantages 
of cornstarch over flour or other 
dusting materials for use in the 
bakery. 

Mr. Levy favors pneumatic starch 





ASBE CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 
- <>— 

The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The North- 
western Miller staff: Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Min- 
neapolis, and Don E. Rogers and 
Henry S. French of Chicago. 
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dusting over mechanical. He observed 
that when dusted mechanically, the 
results are uneven distribution and 
dust flotation. Starch, when evenly 
and properly applied, gives an ex- 
cellent product, he said, recommend- 
ing pneumatic dusting with a sys- 
tem having a pressure of 30 lb. sq. 
in. He exhibited slides showing such 
a system in operation. 

Mr. Pettit gave the bakers a 
briefing on soft bread production 
using emulsifiers permitted by the 
federal bread standard in case the 
polyoxyethylenes are banned. He de- 
plored the fact that the polys might 
be banned since the polys give addi- 
tional tolerance to doughs, allow for 
a more uniformity and widen the 
acceptance of borderline flour as wel 
as adding to the keeping quality of 
bread, in his opinion. 


The “Fulcrum Session” 

Characterized by program chair- 
man Elmer F. Glabe as the “fulcrum 
session” separating the bread from 
the cake and sweet goods sections 
of the meeting, the morning program 
March 4 covered the varied subjects 
of new blood for the industry train- 


ing, industrial and labor relations, 
sanitation and the federal bread 
standards. 


Frederick W. Rockwood, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn., was 
session chairman. 

M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. 
Louis, acted as meeting chairman in 
the absence of Fred Weberpals, H. C. 
Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., who was 
ill. 

What the Graduate Looks For 


L. A. Rumsey, director of the de- 
partment of baking science and man- 
agement at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, spoke on “What the 
Prospective College Graduate Looks 
for in the Baking Industry,” assisted 
by a panel of graduates. 

On the panel were J. M. Albright, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
R. J. Penker, Armour & Co., Ft. 
Worth; Paul Kamman, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, and Charles C. 
Kuyava, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Philip W. Orth, Jr., Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. was session chairman 
of the afternoon program of March 
5, continuing the discussion of cakes 
and their production. 

The use of prepared mixes in the 
wholesale bakery was the new and 
interesting subject of the paper by 


A. F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
The cake doughnut mix in the 


early '20s began a “mix era” in the 
baking industry, Mr. Borer said, with 
its acceptance based on two points: 
The baker found it hard to produce 
a uniform product by mixing his own 
ingredients, and the new machine de- 
veloped at that time and intended to 
be used in combination with the 
doughnut mix started the old frying 
kettle on the way out. 

Not until World War II did the 
sweet dough mix gain wide accept- 
ance, the speaker stated, and even 
at that time the greatest impetus 
was given by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials. The commercial cake 
mix came after the war at about the 
same time its consumer product was 
developed, with its development held 
back by the scarcity of materials dur- 
ing war and the difficulty of obtaining 
sugar rations. 

Discussing whether the use of cake 
mixes for the commercial baker is 
a sound business move, Mr. Borer 
said that the mix manufacturer uses 
the same ingredients the baker does 
except eggs and liquid sugar. He 
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M. T. Narkewicz 


JOINS PANIPLUS—M. T. Narkewicz 
joined the sales organization of the 
Paniplus Co. Feb. 1, according to an 
announcement by Glenn E. Hargrave, 
sales manager. Mr. Narkewicz will 
represent the Paniplus Co. in the New 
England states and in the Hudson 
River area of New York State. Mr. 
Narkewicz is well known in New 
England, having represented Hach- 
meister, Inc., in that area for approxi- 
mately eight years prior to joining 
the Paniplus company, it was stated. 





showed slides to illustrate the de- 
Sirability of various types of ingre- 
dients in the mix and stated that the 
use of wet versus dry eggs is a moot 
question since dried egg manufac- 
turers have made rapid advances in 
processing eggs. 

The processing of dry albumen for 
use in angel food mixes has succeeded 
on the consumer level, but dry al- 
bumen has not done a satisfactory 
job in commercial batches as yet, he 
stated. 

Speaking on behalf of the eggless 
mix formula, Mr. Borer said that the 
baker using an eggless mix can take 
advantage of market variations in 
the price of frozen or shell eggs. 

Savings and greater uniformity 
were claimed for the commercial cake 
mix by Mr. Borer although he ad- 
mitted that several intangibles were 
included such as inventory, materials 
handling ease, sanitation, and simpli- 
fied accounting and labor problems. 

A. W. Stayton, Purity Baking Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., discussed the use 
of emulsifying agents in cakes, saying 
that it was one of the most pertinent 
subjects faced by the baking industry 
today and “the subject of the mass 
of information, both true and false.” 

Judicious selection of emulsify- 
ing agents suited to the product will 
result in more palatable cakes, Mr. 
Stayton said, but overuse can result 
in a reduction of the enriching ingre- 
dients in cake. Emulsifying agents 
promote the dispersion of air through- 
out the mix as well as water-fat sol- 
ubility, he said. Quantities of the 
emulsifying agents are critical. 

W. C. Cook, Lever Bros., New York, 
described trouble shooting in pie bak- 
eries. He outlined the problems of the 
pie baker from the front entrance 
to the finished product. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, compared the value of fresh, 
frozen and dehydrated eggs in cake 
baking. In the reading of his paper, 
he took no position on the compara- 
tive value of dried eggs or frozen 
eggs. He said both are satisfactory. 
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WASHINGTON — The abnormal 
distribution of feed grain stocks this 
year is emphasized in the current 
Feed Situation report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In the Corn Belt, USDA notes, 
stocks of corn on hand Jan. 1 were 
at a record level, but feed grain 
stocks were much below average in 
the South, where production in 1952 
was cut sharply by drouth. For the 
country as a whole, stocks of corn 
were 11% above average, while bar- 
ley and sorghum grains were much 
below average. 

Total stocks of the four feed grains 
on Jan. 1 were 5% above the 1947-51 
average and 2% larger than a year 
earlier. In relation to the number of 
grain-consuming animal units to be 
fed, stocks were about 5% larger than 
last year, USDA says. 

USDA makes these further com- 
ments on the feed outlook: 

Domestic disappearance of feed 
grains was comparatively light dur- 
ing October-December—8% smaller 
than a year earlier. The better qual- 
ity of the 1952 corn crop, fewer grain- 
consuming livestock on farms, and 
mild weather contributed to reduced 
feeding. The total tonnage to be fed 
during the remainder of 1952-53 prob- 
ably will be smaller than a year 
earlier, and carryover stocks of feed 
grains at the close of the season prob- 
ably will be around 4 or 5 million tons 
larger than the 20 million tons at the 
beginning. 

Prices of feed grains and many of 
the by-product feeds have been lower 
this winter than last. The January 
index of prices received by farmers 
for feed grain was 10% lower than a 
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Abnormal Distribution of Feed 
Grain Stocks Stressed by USDA 


year earlier, while wholesale prices 
of high-protein feeds were 5% lower. 
Prices of soybean meal, tankage and 
meat scraps have been relatively low- 
er than most other high-protein feeds 
this winter, with fewer hogs and 
chickens on farms than a year ago 
contributing to the weakness. 


Below Loan Level 


The average price received by farm- 
ers for corn has been below the na- 
tional average price support of $1.60 
bu. since October. By mid-January 
farmers had placed about 170 million 
bushels of 1952 corn under price 
support, a much larger quantity than 
in either of the past two years. In 
addition to this, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. on Jan. 1 owned about 280 
million bushels taken over from pre- 
vious crops. Farmers in most areas 
have until the end of May to place 
corn under loan. 

Further increases in loan stocks 
and the accompanying reduction in 
“free” stocks should strengthen corn 
prices later in the season. However, 
USDA says, prices of feed grains 
probably will continue lower than a 
year earlier through the first half 
of 1953. 

Disappearance of hay during May- 
December was above average, and 
farm stocks remaining on Jan. 1 were 
7% smaller than a vear earlier. Hay 
stocks were larger than a year ago 
in the western states, but were much 
smaller in the south central states. 
However, mild weather this winter 
has aided in wintering livestock in 
the drouth areas, where hay supplies 
were short. 





Grain Supplies of “Big Four”’ 
Exporters 28% Above Average 


WASHINGTON—Grain supplies in 
the four principal exporting coun- 
tries on Jan. 1 were estimated at 
177 million short tons, according to 
information available to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

This would be one of the largest 
grain supplies of record on that date, 
and exceeds the Jan. 1, 1952, supply 
by 16° and the 1945-49 average by 
28%. 

Increases over the past year are 
reported for each of the four coun- 
tries. Record stocks in Canada, to- 
gether with near-record stocks in the 
U.S. and a sharp increase over the 
low level of a year ago in Argentina, 
account for the bulk of the increase. 
Supplies in Australia, though moder- 
ately above those of a year ago, 
are not up to the high levels of 1950 
and 1951. 

Larger supplies of wheat contribut- 
ed most to the increase over the Jan. 
1, 1952, supply, though corn was also 
significantly larger. Total wheat in 
the four exporting countries was es- 
timated at 2,243 million bushels, 
which was larger by 575 million bush- 
els or about a third than supplies 
a year earlier. Based on current esti- 
mates, the quantity of wheat avail- 
able for export or carryover from 
current supplies in these countries is 
estimated at about 1,585 million bush- 
els. 

A breakdown by countries indicates 
about 745 million bushels in the USS., 
available for export or for carryover 


into the new crop year beginning July 
1. The estimate for Canada is about 
575 million bushels of wheat for ex- 
port during the remainder of the sea- 
son or for carryover Aug. 1, the be- 
ginning of the new crop season. 

Canada’s commitment under the 
International Wheat Agreement for a 
quota of 235 million bushels leaves 
substantial quantities of Class I 
wheat available for export. 

Big Change Noted 

Argentina’s excess over domestic 
requirements for the current year is 
placed at about 145 million bushels. 
That amount would be available for 
export and for a normal desirable 
carryover into the next crop year be- 
ginning Dec. 1. Argentina’s carryover 
into the present crop season was neg- 
ligible, following the virtual crop fail- 
ure a year ago. That crop was so 
small as to make imports of about 
8 million bushels necessary as a 
supplement to the small crop, to cov- 
er minimum consumption require- 
ments. 

A better than anticipated wheat 
harvest in Australia now seems to 
assure about 120 million bushels for 
export or carryover. This would be 
sufficient to enable fulfillment of Aus- 
tralia’s obligation under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement for the 
1952-53 year. The country’s quota 
of about 89 million bushels could not 
be met last season, and the quota 
was reduced for the 1951-52 wheat 
agreement year. 





Stocks of the five grains in the U.S. 
on Jan. 1 were 123.3 million short 
tons, about 10% above the compara- 
ble figure at the beginning of 1952 
and 23% above the 1945-49 average. 
They were, however, not quite up 
to the record total of 124.6 million 
tons on Jan. 1, 1951. Substantial in- 
creases are reported for wheat and 
corn, while remaining stocks of oats, 
barley and rye were smaller than they 
were a year earlier. Total wheat 
stocks were reported at 1,103 million 
bushels. This figure, the second larg- 
est of record, compares with 853 mil- 
lion a year ago and 764 million, the 
average for 1945-49. 

U.S. corn stocks in all positions 
were estimated at 2,576 million bush- 
els. This is 9% above the January, 
1952, stocks and 25% above the 1945- 
49 average. 

75% Above Average 

Grain stocks in Canada were esti- 
mated at 34 million short tons. This 
is the largest figure for any recent 
year and is 75% above the average 
for 1945-49, Substantial increases are 
reported in stocks of all grains ex- 
cept oats, which are not significantly 
changed from the January, 1952, 
level. Considerable quantities of both 
barley and oats are available for ex-' 
port. Total wheat stocks of 680 mil- 
lion bushels were 23% larger than 
the 1945-49 average. The quality of 
the 1952 crop is reported as excep- 
tionally high, in contrast with the 
high proportion of low grade wheat 
produced during the two previous 
crop years. 

Argentina’s total supply of grain 
on Jan. 1 was estimated at about 12 
million short tons, more than double 
the low supply of a year earlier. It 
should be noted that January sup- 
plies considered in this survey in- 
clude estimates for the new small 
grains harvest nearing completion at 
that time in Southern Hemisphere 
countries. 

Argentine corn, however, as is the 
case for all grains in Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries, represents stocks of 
old grain remaining on that date from 
preceding harvests. Thus, only small 
supplies of corn remain from the 
small Argentine crop harvested in 
March-April, 1952. 

Total grain supply in Australia on 
Jan. 1 was estimated at 7.4 million 
short tons. This is somewhat above 
average for all grains and reflects the 
good harvests recently completed. 
Outturns, especially of wheat, exceed- 
ed expectations. Wheat supplies of 
200 million bushels were 25 million 
above the comparable figure for 1952 
and well above the 1945-49 average of 
162 million bushels. 
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B. W. DYER ADDS TO STAFF 

NEW YORK—B. W. Dyer & Co. 
has announced that Roy M. Schwartz 
has joined that firm’s sales staff. Mr. 
Schwartz, formerly with Sucrest divi- 
sion, American Molasses Co., has had 
15 years of experience in the sugar 
industry and will cover part of the 
metropolitan and surrounding terri- 
tories for the Dyer organization. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
t secretary of the Chicago Board 
Trade Ket 27, 1953 


(000's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Boston ees 46 
Baltimore a 20 
Buffalo 308 182 385 

Afloat 1.005 1,318 
Chicago 999 

Afloat 172 944 
Milwaukee . 

Afloat 334 95 
Duluth ; i 406 

MONEE © assdmius 1,379 2,006 1,646 406 
Previous week 1,804 2,363 1,551 550 
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Nominations Made 
by MNF Districts 
for Directorships 


CHICAGO—Recommendations for 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation have been re- 
ported by the five district nominating 
committees appointed by Ralph C. 
Sowden, president of MNF, a month 
ago. 

The nominations: 

District 1—William H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; L. O. 
Bracy, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich.; J. S. Green, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; 
Lawrence F. Orbe, Jr., New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J.; Henry 
D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

District 2—M. A. Briggs, Austin 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Earl J. 
Heseman, Igleheart Bros. Division, 
Evansville, Ind.; R. H. Hommel, Jr., 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill.; Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis; F. R. Johnson, South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.; W. J. 
Simpson, Owensboro Milling Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

District 3—W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth; Henry H. Cate, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; Leslie 
A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shaw- 
nee, Okla.; C. N. Hiebert, Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas; 
J. C. Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las; J. H. Rathbone, Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas; Elmer W. 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas; J. A. Willis, Jr., 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

District 4—Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; John 
L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Moritz Milburn, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Phil I. 
Welk, Preston Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

District 5—Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Chas. B. MacLeod, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Paul 
T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co., 
Boston; Paul R. Trigg, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont.; D. H. 
Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Sowden is a director ex-officio, 
as is also Howard W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, immediate 
past president of the federation. 

All except three of the nominees are 
now members of the board. The three 
new nominees are Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Orbe and Mr. Willis. This indicates 
the smallest turnover among the 
directors this year since 1943, when 
only two new directors were chosen. 
Last year there were six new diret- 
tors. 

Other nominations may be made 
upon the request of five members in 
a district. Ballots will be distributed 
within a day or so of March 23, when 
nominations close. 
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FLAMEPROOF COTTON 


The USDA has developed chemi- 
cals for flameproofing cotton. 
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Pending Change 
in Additive Law 
to Affect Feeds 


WASHINGTON — Although atten- 
tion to legislative plans to amend the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act has 
been concentrated in the food indus- 
try, feed industry officials should be 
alerted to the fact that the pro- 
posed amending legislation clearly 
applies with equal force to the feed 
industry. Under the definition of 
food in the FDA law, the act includes 
animal feeds as well as human foods 
in its coverage. 

The proposal to amend the FDA 
act was first submitted by Rep. James 
J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), and briefly 
would change the law to require that 
when an additive is introduced in a 
food or animal feed there must first 
be a clear showing of harmlessness 
to the consumer. 


Feed Products Affected 


Additives in the case of the feed 
industry would probably include such 
products as the antibiotics, or in the 
case of drug products which are in- 
troduced primarily for therapeutic 
purposes where the feed is the car- 
rier of the drug. At the present time 
under the existing FDA law, the use 
of drugs must be accompanied by 
the clear showing of harmlessness. 
Feed companies are currently cooper- 
ating with this aspect of the law. 

However, where a product is used 
in an animal feed primarily for nu- 
tritional or growth factors in the ani- 
mal or poultry, an amended law 
would require the prior showing of 
harmlessness before the additive was 
given the green light by FDA. 

The feed industry is in a some- 
what different position than the hu- 
man food processor since the harm- 
lessness feature of law _ follows 
through the animal into the end prod- 
uct. For example, when stilbesterol 
pellets were used in poultry, FDA 
claimed that residual traces of the 
drug were found in the poultry meat. 

This is what is known technically 
as the “fate” of the product in the 
end product. It might be foreseen 
that at some future date a new addi- 
tive could be used in animal feeds 
which came under suspicion as a 
poison to a human and if it was 
not destroyed or eliminated in the 
animal could be carried on through 
the end products—eggs, butter, milk, 
meat or poultry—where it could be- 
come a danger to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

As has been pointed out, up to this 
time when the feed manufacturer in- 
troduces a new element into feed for 
purely therapeutic purposes, the man- 
ufacturer is required to comply with 
the existing showing of harmless- 
ness. 

However, there has never been a 
clear definition by FDA of where nu- 
tritional purposes end and therapeu- 
tic values begin. 

It is understood that within a few 
weeks FDA proposes to issue regula- 
tions concerning this item which 
would clarify the situation for the 
industry. 

Observers here sympathetic to feed 
industry problems say that the feed 
industry should prudently watch the 
development of amending legislation 
to an FDA act which may come be- 
fore this session of Congress, but 
there should be no real cause for 
alarm. They cite the example of the 
ease with which the feed industry 
is currently working out its prob- 
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lems of new drugs in feeds with FDA. 
On the other hand there are some 
aspects of feed industry problems 
which must be considered. At the re- 
cent meeting here of the research 
and Marketing Industry Advisory 
Committee, responsible technicians of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
showed the committee color photos of 
experiments on animals fed with soy- 
bean meal processed with the use of 
trichloroethylene as a solvent. There 
has been evidence that this solvent 
produced severe hemorrhage and 
death in ruminants. Its use has been 
discontinued by soybean processors. 
No matter what view one may 
take of the position of the feed in- 
dustry regarding the amending of the 
FDA act on the use of additives in 
food or animal feed, the issue is sub- 
stantial, perhaps not now but in the 
future. The feed industry should be 
advised to watch its interests from 
the long range view and not from the 
nearby, observers here state. 
Opposition to amending the FDA 
law is at best embarrassing. To op- 
pose changes or strengthening of this 
law places the opponent in the posi- 
tion of challenging the government’s 
efforts to attain a goal of pure food. 
This is the obvious but not necessar- 
ily the correct one. Few can be 
found to question the goal of pure 
food but it involves a much larger 
matter, which is the potential power 
which Congress could grant to a gov- 
ernment agency, which, if placed in 


the hands of irresponsible people, 
could place an entire industry in 
jeopardy. 
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GRAIN SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CHICAGO GROUP TO MEET 


CHICAGO—The Chicago chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents has scheduled a post 
convention meeting for the evening of 
March 13. The meeting will begin at 
6:30 p.m. in the Lincoln Room of the 
Congress Hotel. 

Members of the Chicago chapter 
who attended the recent national con- 
vention of the group in Galveston, 
Texas, will be present to make a re- 
port. 











Dinsmore Worthing 


BOSTON EXCHANGE PRESIDENT 
—Dinsmore Worthing was recently 
elected president of the Boston Flour 
& Grain Exchange. Mr. Worthing is 
vice president of the Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston. He served for a time 
during the Korean war as head of 
the feed section of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


Farm Prices Dip 
Again; Parity 
Prices Decline 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported last 
week that prices received by farmers 
for their products declined 1.5% be- 
tween Jan. 15 and Feb. 15. This was 
the sixth consecutive month in which 
farm prices have declined. 


Grains, beef cattle, eggs and milk 


were among the commodities for 
which prices slipped. 
At the same time, the index of 


prices paid by farmers also declined 
somewhat, and parity prices of most 
commodities were down. For example, 
the wheat parity price was down 3¢ 
bu. and corn 2¢. 

USDA said that lower prices for 
cattle, eggs, milk, potatoes, wheat 
and corn pulled down the farm price 
level. These declines were offset only 
in part by higher prices for hogs, 
cotton and some other commodities. 
This resulted in a 4 point drop in the 
index of prices received to 263% of 
the 1910-14 level. 

During the month ended Feb. 15, 
the parity index (index of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes 
and wage rates) declined 2 points 
(almost 1%) to 280. This decline re- 
sulted primarily from lower prices 
for good, feeder cattle and feed. 

As a result of the greater drop ir 
prices received than in the parity in- 
dex, the parity ratio declined 1 point 
to 94, the lowest since June, 1941. 


Feb. 15 parity prices, with com- 
parisons, were: 
Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15 
1953 1953 1952 
eet, BR acerens $2.41 $2.44 $2.46 
Cor, BE. siccccsoes Lae 1.77 1.78 
Lutterfat, in 
cream, Ib. . . 7880 7530 .7690 
All milk, whole 
sale, cwt : so & T° 4.74 4.84 
Barley, bu ‘ 1.37 1.38 1.4 
Cottonseed ton .72.50 73.00 76.00 
Flaxseed, bu. ..... 4.54 4.57 1.75 
Cats, OU. .. ois S88 894 944 
Sar 1.69 aoe 1.70 
Sorgh grain, cwt... 2.64 2.67 2.86 
Soybeans, bu - 2.79 2.81 2.88 
Teef ¢ ne ve cwt. ..21.20 21.40 21.20 
All chicke 
ive, ib, haebeeae wee .3100 3080 
SSS, GOR. wecsccese TOO .4740 .5080 
Hogs, cwt. ...... 20.40 20.60 21.60 
Lambs, cwt. ......22.90 23.10 23.30 
Veal calves, cwt ..23.60 23.80 23.80 


Average farm prices Feb. 15, with 
comparisons, were: 


Feb. 15, Jan.15, Feb. 15, 
1953 1953 1952 
Wheat, bu Sorry $2.10 $2.18 
Rye, bu. . cone Bee 1.65 1.62 
Corn, bu . os ee 1.48 1.65 
Oats, bu. . [ior see 821 890 
Barley, bu. .. ooo hese 1.37 1.38 
Sorgh. grain, cwt.. 2.65 2.74 2.51 
Hay, all baled, ton.25.60 26.40 25.40 
Cottonseed, ton 64.50 65.30 67.10 
Soybeans, bu 2.63 2.69 2.78 
Flaxseed, bu. . 3.64 3.70 3.92 
Hogs, cwt. ...«.+ 89.30 17.80 17.20 
Beef cattle, cwt. ..18.80 19.70 27.60 
Veal calves, cwt. ..23.20 23.40 31.90 
Sheep, cwt. - 8.55 8.40 13.30 
Lambs, cwt 20.40 20.30 26.80 
Butterfat, in 
erenm, @. 122602 6680 6830 8290 
All milk, whole- 
sale, cwt. 4.66 4.84 11 
All chickens, 
live, ib. . . 2660 .2650 2770 
Turkeys, live, Ib... .3330 3360 .3610 
oe GO ssresane 4200 4580 3470 
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WHEAT CLEARANCES HIT 
CROP YEAR LOW POINT 


WINNIPEG With the export 
movement from Vancouver and New 
Westminster at a standstill because 
of a strike, export clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat to overseas destina- 
tions the week ending Feb. 26 
dropped to the lowest level of the 
current crop year and totaled only 
1,000,000 bu. This was shown by the 
Statistics Branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners in the wheat 
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visible statistics. The previous week 
overseas clearances of wheat totaled 
3,400,000 bu. 

Primary marketings of wheat 
reached 5,200,000 bu., and while down 
slightly from the previous week, were 
substantially greater than the export 
and domestic disappearance. As a re- 
sult visible supplies in all positions 
increased 1,500,000 bu. to 268,000,000 
bu. The latter includes more than 
157,000,000 bu. in the prairie prov- 
inces supplemented by 2,000,000 bu. 
at Churchill. Pacific Coast stocks of 
wheat were almost 6,700,000 bu. 
Lakehead stocks amounted to 34,- 
400,000 bu. The remainder was _ lo- 
cated in eastern elevators or in 
transit by lake and rail. 

Stocks of Canadian wheat in store 
at U.S. lake and seaboard ports to- 
taled 2,700,000 bu. 
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AMPLE BURLAP SUPPLIES 
IN PROSPECT FOR YEAR 


NEW YORK~- Continued competi- 
tive prices, ample burlap supplies 
and increased application of resources 
to service U.S. markets were prom- 
ised during the coming year by W. B. 


Moncur, chairman of the Indian Jute 
Mills Assn. at the recent annual 
meeting of the Calcutta mills, Cal- 
cutta, India, according to an an- 
nouncement by Alexander Low, pres- 
ident of the Burlap Council 

It was reported that total con- 
sumption of burlap in the U.S. dur- 
ing 1952 amounted to 825 million 
yards, an increase of 293 million 


1951. 

The council reported that progress 
is being made in studies for using 
burlap in combination with paper and 
plastics for packaging and that “there 
is evidence there might be a wide 
field of development not in competi- 
tion with other materials but in co- 
operation with them.” 


yards over 


——=—SREAD IG THE STAFF OF | 'rEe——- 
VAN DE KAMP’S DIVIDEND 
LOS ANGELES—-Van de Kamp’'s 

Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 20¢ a 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 10. 
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Macaroni Programs 


NEW YORK~—-Two macaroni manu- 
facturers recently intensified their 
programs of public education on the 
nutritional importance of this prod- 
uct. V. La Rosa & Sons, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, sponsored a luncheon for food 
writers at which every item on the 
menu was calorie counted so the 
guests could count their intake. 

Vincent S. La Rosa, vice president, 
and one of the five third generation 
brothers and cousins in the firm, 
pointed out particularly that a four- 
ounce cooked portion of spaghetti or 
macaroni has only 103 calories where- 
as a four-ounce portion of roast -chick- 
en has 210 calories, two boiled eggs 
180, a baked potato 140 and canapes 
have 234 calories. 

The luncheon was also to introduce 
a spaghetti sauce the company is 
producing. 

Another interesting program is a 
series of monthly seminars given by 
Buitoni Macaroni Corp. to provide its 
employees with a better understand- 
ing of nutrition. Giovanni Buitoni, 
president, says that the company be- 
lieves the entire scope of the nutri- 
tion field should be opened to em- 
ployees of a food company and the 
program will be conducted by well- 
known food experts and college in- 
structors. The lectures are also open 
to dealers, dieticians and the general 
public. 
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WANT ADS 











v 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
mma vero a v 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 











EXPERIENCED NEW BAG 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Well established bag plant desires an 
aggressive salesman with following for 
midwestern territory All replies held 
atrietly confidential. Address 549, North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 








WANTED—Milling Engineer. Good op- 
portunity in modern corn mill for junior 
engineer, Milling education or experi- 
ence in a grain mill desired. Write 
letter giving full particulars to: 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Hlinois 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


TT 








Luma NNN v 
WANTED — ESTABLISHED GRAIN MA- 
chinery sales engineer wants agency for 
proven grain dryer, hammermill. Address 
420, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap 
olis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOUR SPECIAL NO. 3 MONITOR STAIN- 
less Steel Corn Washers and Stoners 
complete with pumps but without de- 
watering screens. Machines in very good 
operating condition Address 481, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 

















MACHINERY WANTED 











v TT 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








ADMINISTRATOR’S 
AUCTION 
3 Good Operating Grain 
and Bean Elevators 


No. 1 
SELLS AT 


SWINK, COLO. 
Monday, March 23 
at 10 A.M. 


Cap, 12,000 bu, and 25,000 bags. 
Office, 14x64; warehouse, 20 x 108; 
store building, 48x64x20. Corn crack- 
er, hammermill and cleaner, On 
Santa Fe RK. R. 


No. 2 
SELLS AT 


RAMAH, COLO. 
Tuesday, March 24 
at 10 A.M. 


Cap. 15,000 bu. and 10,600 bags. 
Coal bin, 20x34, Hammermill, hop- 
per and platform scales, bean and 
grain cleaners. On Rock Island R. R. 


No. 3 
SELLS AT 
LUCERNE, COLO. 
Wednesday, March 25 
at 10 A.M. 


This is a bean elevator. Cap. 8,000 
bu. and 40,000 bags. Building, 38x176. 
Cleaner, sacker, sewing machine, 
portable, power bag conveyor. On 
Union Pacific R. R. 


These elevators are located in pro- 
ductive communities, Space for add- 
ing additional retail lines. For fur- 
ther information write 


FORTNA-BLACK 


REALTY AUCTION CO. 
427 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Colo. 

















MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Mo., recently honored J. B. Mitchell 
of the Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain 
Co., Kansas City, for outstanding 
service in the field of business. The 
award was one of a series made by 
the college to alumni who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in various 
fields of endeavor. Mr. Mitchell's 
grandfather was instrumental in 
founding Missouri Valley College, and 
his father also was active in associa- 
tion with the college. 

e 

Minerva M. Storch has resigned 
from her position with the National 
Biscuit Co. in New York. She had 
been receptionist in the main lobby 
of the company’s building since 1929. 
She joined the company in 1921 and 


worked in several departments be- 
fore being assigned as receptionist. 
She has no immediate plans other 
than to help her daughter, Dr. Hazel 
F. Wilhelm, who has her own offices 
in New York City. 

6 


R. H. Uhlmann, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was a visitor at the company’s New 
York offices March 5. 

e 

Lee Merry, durum department, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
called on the New York trade last 
week. 

s 


Samuel Rubin of Henry S. Levy & 
Sons, Ine., has again been named 


chairman of the bakers and flour di- 
vision of the United Jewish Appeal 
of Greater New York. David Dubner 
of Freider & Dubner was appointed 
to head the fund campaign among 
specialty bakers. 


A, J. Schwabe, New Orleans baker, 
suffered a broken leg in an accident 
during a recent fishing trip. 

eI 

Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Virginia Trade Association 
Executives at a recent meeting in 
Richmond. 

e 


B. V. Hopper, executive sales direc- 
tor, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, ar- 
rived in New York from Philadelphia 
March 5 on a business trip, making 
his headquarters with the S. R. 
Strisik Co. 

@ 

Totton P. Heffelfinger, president 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs. Heffelfinger 
are vacationing in Hawaii. Mr. Hef- 
felfinger also is serving his second 
term as president of the U.S. Golf 
Assn. 


H. R. MacMartin, Chicago territory 
and export sales manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. MacMartin last week traveled to 
Norfolk, Va., to attend the U.S. Navy 
officers’ candidate school graduation 
ceremonies at which their son, James 
MacMartin, received his commission. 
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H. B. HOBBS TRANSFERS 
CHICAGO—Edmond I. Eger and 

Harley B. Hobbs have been elected 
vice presidents of the Russel M. Seeds 
Co., effective May 1, George Bayard, 
executive vice president, announced 
recently. Mr. Eger and Mr. Hobbs 
co-owners of Cruttenden & Edger, 
Chicago advertising agency, said they 
were making the move to provide 
their accounts with advantages of 
the larger market and media re- 
search, radio and television depart- 
ments of the Seeds agency and to free 
themselves from the details of man- 
aging an agency. Mr. Bayard said it 
is expected that the accounts serv- 
iced by Mr. Eger and Mr. Hobbs will 
transfer to the Seeds company. Mr. 
Hobbs is well known in flour milling 
circles, having for years been sales 
and advertising manager of Victor 
Chemical Works. In 1945 Mr. Hobbs 
organized the Family Flour Institute, 
Inc., a group of millers dedicated to 
promotion of self-rising flour. Other 
mills served by Mr. Hobbs include 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
and King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK Faris R. Russell, 

chairman of the board, announced 
that the directors of Ward Baking 
Co. have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 13%3% ($1.37 a 
share) on the outstanding 52% 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
company, and also declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on the 
outstanding common stock of the 
company. Both dividends are payable 
April 7 to holders of record March 14. 
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DEATHS 


Clarence M. Parks, 67, milling en- 
gineer with the Essmueller Co., Kan- 
sas City. See story on page 13. 











Harvey L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a trade 
trip which took him to various points 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


The death of Morris Sayre, 69, 
honorary chairman of the board of 
Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, occurred March 7 in Europe. 
More details will be found on page 13. 


Mabel Kinney Lowry, wife of 
George M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
died March 5, following a long ill- 
ness. Her husband and a son, Wil- 
liam K. Lowry of Denver, survive. 


Herman A. Jeub, an associate of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange for 
50 years and a member for the past 
35 years, died March 8 in Minne- 
apolis. He was president and treas- 
urer of the H. A. Jeub & Son Grain 
Co. until his retirement a year ago. 
He was a member of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Clearing Corp. and the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


H. Lawrence Barker, 56, president 
of H. L. Barker, Inc., New York, died 
recently at his New York home of a 
heart attack. He was a veteran of 
both Canadian and American army 
service in World War I. He was also 
active in the city’s Office of Civil 
Defense and was past master of Mani- 
tou Masonic Lodge. His widow, two 
brothers and four sisters survive him. 


James F. McNamara, 55, sales of- 
fice manager of the St. Louis district 
for the grocery products division of 
General Mills, Inc., died March 4 
in St. Louis. He had been associated 
with the company in the St. Louis 
sales office for the past 18 years and 
previously was with the company in 
Kansas City. Surviving are two sons 
and a daughter. 


Henry C. Meining, H. C. Meining 
& Co., Chicago flour broker, died at 
Doctor’s Hospital, Coral Gables, Fla., 
March 5 after an illness of several 
months. Burial was in Duluth, Minn., 
March 9. Mr. Meining was stricken 
about Christmas time with a heart 
attack while in Duluth and was con- 
fined to a hospital there until recent- 
ly when he went to Florida to con- 
valesce. He had been the head of his 
company for about 25 years, serving 
mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and the central states. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, Marion Whiteside 
Meining, Chicago; a daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Gulliver, Coconut Grove, Fla., 
and two grandchildren. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains i 
afloat at the principal market ‘ 
it he clos of the veek ending | » zs 
19 und Mar. < 195 i reporte to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 





of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted) 
Canadian 
American -in bond— 
Fet Mar Pet Mar 
19 1952 i! 9 
Wheat 231.648 144 64 1,379 
‘or $6,101 63.778 
‘ats ou 19,820 17,0865 2,006 927 
Rye rere rr st 2,902 5,844 1 2 17 
Barley . 10,717 21,005 501 O85 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Feb. 28 (fig- 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000’s omitted): wheat, 
none (45), bu.; corn, 1,689 (3,357 

36 (1,260). 


); barley, 
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ABA Chairman Wonders... 


Is Breakfast a Vanishing American? 


We are all aware that 1953 can 
be and probably will be a year of 
tremendous import to our nation, to 
our industry and to every business- 
man in every field of endeavor. De- 
velopments on international and na- 
tional fronts can well prove of deep 
and lasting significance to every 
baker. 

Accordingly in our planning ahead 
we are seeking to do what we can to 
strengthen our industry, to move it 
higher into that position of national 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of Mr. Scott’s address before the of- 
ficers and governors of the American 
Bakers Assn., meeting in Hollywood, 
Fla., in January. He stresses the need 
for cooperation between the milling, 
baking and other industries to get 
breakfast reinstated to full rank 
among our daily meals. 





leadership which all of us agree that 
the baking industry merits. 

One phase of activity which is 
projected for 1953 will carry through 
for many years ahead. 

Of the many promotions, cam- 
paigns and projects which are in the 
plans, one in particular strikes me 
as being of outstanding interest. This 
is our drive to build the first meal 
of the day into something more than 
a hurried grab of a cup of coffee. 

The significance lies, to my mind, 
not in the expectation that a cam- 
paign of this kind can boost sales 
of baker products, nor in the fact 
that many other industries are 
swinging behind our campaign, work- 
ing with us in a nationwide pro- 
motion. 

The true significance, I feel, is in 
the fact of the baking industry tak- 
ing the lead, and making it known 
that the industry is leading, in a 
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drive aimed at a general betterment 
of health in America. 

There is a vast array of authori- 
tative testimony to support the dec- 
laration that the omission of a com- 
plete breakfast is a _ contributing 
factor in lowering efficiency of work- 
ers; in making children draggy at 
midmorning; in the general physical 
condition of an individual. 

An eminent American commenta- In 
tor once remarked that everything 
he liked was either immoral, illegal 


fore the conference in Washington, 
D.C., of the National Food and Nu- 
trition Institute; and among Dr. Phi- 
pard’s many interesting points was 
this one. She said: 

“Our national diet today can be 
described as the kind our people 
choose under relatively favorable 
circumstances of food supply and 
ability to buy food.” 
short, people are now eating 
what they want to eat. That would 





or fattening. I was reminded of those 
three forbidden categories when I 
read a talk given in December by 
Dr. Esther F. Phipard of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The talk was given be- 
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be all very well if they were also 
eating what they should eat. But 
later in her talk Dr. Phipard pointed 
out, among other things, that family 
consumption of calcium and ascorbic 
acid is generally below recommended 
amounts throughout the nation. Oth- 
er speakers pointed out that the av- 
erage American is now eating 12% 
more pounds of food than he was 
before the war, that the total caloric 
consumption has declined, and yet 
that obesity is now the Number One 
nutrition problem in the U.S.—-one 
fourth of the adults being sufficiently 
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overweight to _ suffer 
health damage. 

There you have the dilemma which 
faces the nutritionist. People are 
getting the foods they want, but 
they are not getting the foods they 
need. 

I’m afraid it’s a very familiar 
problem to all of us. In recent years 
we have watched the slow but steady 
decline in the national consumption 
of grain and grain products. We 
would be the last to be surprised 
that there is now a national defici- 
ency in calcium, since bread, next 
to milk, is the richest source of that 
vital nutrient, and we know that 
bread is all too frequently neglected 
in the reducing diet, and it is appar- 
ent that reducing diets are com- 
manding more and more attention 
here, there and everywhere. We 
share the nutritionist’s problem: 
How do you make people who are 
eating what they want to eat, eat 
what they ought to eat? 

I don’t want you to think that 
I’m asking a purely rhetorical ques- 
tion. The problem has a direct bear- 
ing on what we are attempting to 
accomplish by our forthcoming cam- 
paign for better breakfasts. 

Changing people’s habits, especial- 
ly their habits of eating, is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult thing to do. Let 
me give you an example. During 
World War II, dietary experts in- 
cluded in the Army K ration an en- 
velope of lemon powder for making 
lemonade. The purpose of the lemon 
was to increase the coagulation prop- 
erties of the blood so that wounded 
men had a better chance of survival. 
It was a clear-cut instance of a nu- 
tritional benefit that was important 
personally to every man involved. 

Yet in spite of the explanations 
by dieticians and the program of 
public information and education 
carried on through military chan- 
nels of communication, those pack- 
ages of lemon powder were discarded 
unused in every corner of the Euro- 
pean Theater. The soldiers preferred 
to take their chances on _ survival 
rather than eat or drink something 
that was just “good” for them. 


appreciable 


Discouraging? Well, in a way. I'm 
sure that time and again the nutri- 
tionists and home economists of this 
country must despair at the degree 
of public inertia which greets any 
sound suggestion for the improve- 
ment of our diets. And yet there is 
a curious contradiction here. That 
very same public which is so quick 
to reject anything that is just “good” 
for them is eager to sample all kinds 
of innovations that promise some im- 
provement in their way of life—a 
better complexion, glossier hair, long 
life, younthful appearance or new 
hair. Why, then, any resistance to 
the true findings of science regard- 
ing our personal health? 

I believe there is a very simple an- 
swer. In fact, that one answer is 
the foundation of our new campaign. 

I believe the difference in approach 
between the scientist and the busi- 
ness man is that the scientist empha- 
sizes what will BE good for us, while 
the man with something to sell em- 
phasizes what will DO good for us. 
A so-called “health diet,” for exam- 
ple, is seldom advertised as just a 
means of gaining better health. It 
is advertised as a means of looking 
younger. Or living longer. Or hav- 
ing more vital energy—more, in 
other words, of what it takes to be 
a success in life. 

This interest on the part of aver- 
age Americans for business and so- 
cial success is one of the keys to 
American progress—and the key to 
successful programs. In order to 
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change public habits for the better, 
you have to find a motive that will 
mean something to everyone. It can't 
be done by exhortation or preaching. 
It can’t be done by government 
edict—prohibition was evidence of 
that. Where you are dealing with 
what an English lawyer once called 
“the terrible sanity of the average 
man” you have to find rewards that 
are commensurate with any effort 
involved. And that’s entirely as it 
should be. 

In the breakfast campaign that 
we have launched to carry through 
February and March each year, the 
baking industry has three advan- 
tages in its favor. The first of these 
is, of course, that what we are en- 
deavoring to do is backed up solidly 
by every nutritionist, home econo- 
mist and public health official in the 
country. We are not promoting some- 
thing for our own sake, but also for 
the sake of public health. The second 
advantage is what I want to discuss 
in just a moment—the rewards to 
the individual from eating a better 
breakfast. And the third advantage 
is that this new campaign actually 
corresponds to an existing public 
need—a need which the food fad- 
dists have taken advantage of in 
their own self-interest. 

That need is the widespread and 
growing recognition today that liv- 
ing should be simpler and there 
should be more stress on human val- 
ues. Industry reflects it in its new 
emphasis on the highest aspect of 
public relations—-human_ relations. 
The bookstores reflect it in the sale 
of hundreds of thousands of copies 
of such books as “Peace of Mind.” 
And the unscrupulous panacea ped- 
dlers have taken advantage of it to 
promote unsound and even danger- 
ous “diets” claimed to restore a 
simpler and more “natural” state. 
It is precisely in this area, where 
quacks have taken advantage of the 
sober and earnest desire of average 
people to find new values, that we 
are able to offer a suggestion that 
will really improve their lives. 

For a good breakfast has more 
than just nutritional significance. It 
has a very real psychological im- 
portance—in the great benefits that 
accrue to any family which has the 
common sense and good judgment 
to gather at the breakfast table, be- 
fore the harried day, to eat a good, 
well-balanced meal in peace and 
quiet. It is a custom that belongs 
to the old-fashioned past. For those 
millions who are in search of new 
values and simpler living, it offers 
something real and tangible—home 
base in the atomic age. 

Breakfast is a vanishing Ameri- 
can. Most of us can remember the 
hearty old-fashioned breakfasts of 
yesterday, when men, women and 
children fortified themselves for the 
rigorous day that lay ahead. As 
time passed, however, some of the 
rigor of the day went out of it; hard 
manual labor became less and less 
common—and breakfast began to 
dwindle. 


It didn’t seem to occur to people 
that with the advent of industrialism 
they were inheriting a brand new set 
of demands—the demands of nervous 
energy. People thought that because 
they no longer had to do the laundry 
by hand, or chop the wood, or bring 
the water from the well, that they 
needed less food to keep them go- 
ing. At the same time evenings got 
longer and the hour of rising got 
later, until breakfast became some- 
thing thrown together hastily be- 
tween a bleary-eyed awakening and 
the morning rush for the office. And 
finally, in hundreds of thousands. of 


homes, breakfast became a cup of 
coffee and a cigarette. 

That might have been all right if 
the work day imposed no demands at 
all. But where the old work day was 
rigorous yet calm, the new work day 
was both strenuous and nerve- 
wracking. Is it any wonder that, 
with workers lacking proper nour- 
ishment, the modern office work- 
day developed as it did—the 10 
o'clock coffee call, the frequent trips 
to the wash room, the “stuffy feel- 
ing” after lunch and the decline in 
energy in the mid-afternoon? Be- 
lieve it or not, nutritional science 
has found that every one of those 
accepted patterns is caused by in- 
adequate breakfast. 

Take the most commonly accepted 
phenomenon of modern business — 
the “stuffy feeling” after lunch. Peo- 
ple generally believe it’s caused by 
over-eating coupled with the lack of 
exercise of a sedentary occupation. 
It isn’t. Science has found that the 
stuffy feeling after the mid-day meal 
is caused by eating a full meal when 
the body has been weakened by lack 
of previous nourishment. If the full 
meal is lunch, then the cause of the 
trouble is breakfast. 

The modern habit of eating break- 
fast on the run, or just having a cup 
of coffee and a cigarette, has helped 
to set the pattern of office opera- 
tions. It accounts for inefficiency, 
jangled nerves, lack of energy and 
spirit, slowed reactions and dulled 
wits. In fact any man today who 
wants to get a good jump on others 
can do it simply by having a good 
breakfast. 

Does your secretary make an in- 
creasing number of mistakes as the 
afternoon wears on? Does a cup of 
coffee give her a quick but short- 
lived pickup in energy and spirits? 
Then the chances are she isn't get- 
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ting the proper breakfast. By skimp- 
ing on the first and most important 
meal of the day she is putting her- 
self in nutritional arrears for the re- 
maining 16 hours. Let me quote you 
something by Ruth M. Leverton, pro- 
fessor of human nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Dr. Leverton 
said: 

“We can’t do a day's work or earn 
a day’s salary if we don’t start un- 
til noon—-there is not enough time. 
And if we don’t start on the road to 
our nutritional destination until 
noon, we can’t complete the trip by 
the end of the day. Working all 
morning without eating breakfast is 
like spending money before we earn 
it. Then each meal or pay check 
must go to make up a deficit instead 
of giving us some working capital 
for the time ahead.” 

She went on to say that th? s'o- 
gan, “Eat a good breakfast to start 
a good day” is based on research 
studies which showed that people 
who ate breakfast were more alert, 
efficient and resistant to fatigue than 
those who did not. Explaining th's 
point, Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University pointed out thai 
on waking in the morning, many 
bodily stores are depleted after the 
long fast since the evening meal. If 
they are not replenished by break- 
fast, certain functions become im- 
paired. Hunger—whether subjective- 
ly felt or not-—-sets in, and with it 
comes weakness, irritability, de- 
creased acuity and reduced stamina. 

Yet there are people today who, 
skimping on breakfast in their rush 
to get to work, put all of their hopes 
of health and youthful vigor on 
black-strap molasses and yogurt! 


Getting Them Out of Bed 

The great difficulty in getting peo- 
ple to eat better breakfasts lies in 
getting them out of bed. But people 
will do almost anything if they have 
a real motive—witness the sale of 
rubber exercising devices for devel- 
oping muscles, the popularity of the 
tortures in the beauty parlor, and 
the omnipresence of the girdle. The 
purpose of the baking industry's new 
campaign for better breakfasts is to 
show that breakfast is rewarding 
enough to get up for—in terms of 
personal happiness, a better disposi- 
tion, greater energy, more ability to 
get along with people, a sharper 
mind and, in a very real sense, a 
happier home. 

I was interested to read not long 
ago a report by the Department of 
Agriculture on a survey of children’s 
breakfasts conducted in Maine. Most 
people tend to think that children 
are happily exempt from the dizzy 
pace of living that afflicts their par- 
ents. This survey found, however, 
that a good many of the children’s 
breakfasts were being left on the 
table uneaten because the children 
were in a rush to get to school on 
time! Isn't that a pretty good re- 
flection of what's happened to the 
family breakfast ? 

This particular surveyor found 
that children’s breakfasts were apt 
to run low in calories, protein, iron, 
Vitamins A and C, and niacin, and 
that these deficiencies were not later 
made up. I need hardly point out 
that, among other things, bread is 
being neglected—iron and niacin be- 
ing two of the four nutrients with 
which bread has been enriched. 
Other nutritionists have pointed out 
that children do better in their stu- 
dies—are better in school athletics 

are more alert and intelligent—if 
they eat a proper breakfast. 

So on the one hand we have a spe- 
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cific and particularly interested 
group to reach—the responsible par- 
ents of this country. On the other 
hand, we have a group to reach who 
have an actual economic interest in 
better breakfasts — namely, indus- 
trial management. 

On the face of it, an employee’s 
breakfast hardly seems within the 
purview of management. And yet it 
has a direct bearing on his produc- 
tivity, his personal well-being and 
his ability to return good service for 
his wages. 

Take, for example, a firm employ- 
ing 1,000 people. Estimate that as a 
result of inadequate and hasty 


breakfasts, the average employee 
loses 10 minutes a day, exclusive of 
authorized rest periods, either in ear- 
ly morning refertification, a sluggish 
start or low efficiency. Certainly that 
is a ridiculously low estimate of the 
amount of time lost by most modern 
workers through inadequate diet. 
Yet just that tiny loss amounts to 
a total of 166 man hours a day, 830 
lost man hours a week, or 43,160 lost 
man hours a year. That figure is the 
equivalent of nearly 22 men on the 
payroll who are not doing any work 
at all, or a minimum average loss to 
the company of nearly $48,000 a 
year. 
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But of course you are not go- 
ing to change a nation’s habits 
of eating because management 
wants them changed. Nor are 
you going to change them be- 
cause mothers want them 
changed — although everybody 
knows the power of a woman. 
You are going to change them 
when everybody wants them 
changed—and that is the goal of 
our new campaign. 

As you know, we plan a nation- 
wide program. In addition to the 
material being made available to in- 
dividual bakers—for use at point of 
sale, in announcements and in dis- 
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play advertising—leading magazines, 
including Collier’s, Look, True Con- 
fessions, and Seventeen, will feature 
better breakfasts. Meat packers, 
millers, canners, cereal, juice and 
dairy interests are joining the Bak- 
ers of America Program in this pow- 
erful drive. But bear in mind that 
we could expect none of this to suc- 
ceed were it not for the fact that 
the campaign is supported by the 
findings of the nation’s nutritionists, 
home economists and public health 
officials. 

It is interesting to me to realize 
how closely the baking industry has 
been allied with the issue of public 
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health. Today the national diet is 
deficient in calcium. Breakfast is be- 
ing neglected, poorly balanced diets 
are causing obesity. The problem is 
new—but the same industry is in- 
volved which helped to solve a simi- 
lar problem about a decade ago. 
You all know what that problem 
was. The food consumption surveys 
completed in 1939 by the Bureau of 
Home Economics showed that the 
diets of many Americans contained 
less thiamine, less niacin, less ribo- 
flavin and less iron than was essen- 
tial for health. This finding was cou- 
pled with the knowledge that the 
disease, pellagra, prevalent in cer- 


tain segments of the population, re- 
sulted from deficiency of niacin and 
perhaps also a deficiency of ribofla- 
vin, and that beri-beri, heart disease 
was due to lack of thiamine. 

You all know how that problem 
was solved. Bakers and millers un- 
dertook the enrichment of bread and 
flour. It was the greatest dietary 
project ever attempted in the world 
—it has cost the bakers millions of 
dollars, yet did not cause in itself 
an increase in the priceof bread to 
consumers. 

Today we are engaged in a differ- 
ent campaign—but a campaign, nev- 
ertheless, that is directly related to 
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the public health and welfare. You 
remember that I introduced this talk 
with a quotation by Dr. Esther F. 
Phipard of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I would like to bring it to 
a close with another quotation of 
hers—her report on enrichment. She 
said: 

“The most spectacular changes in 
the nutritive value of the national 
food supply since 1902 are those re- 
sulting from the enrichment of flour 
and bread with thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. You will recall 
and here she refers to a_ previous 
speaker—‘‘Dr. Waugh’s charts which 
showed the increases that have taken 
place since 1935-39 in per capita sup- 
plies of certain nutrients. The largest 
increases were for those four nutri- 
ents that are added under the en- 
richment program ... These are im- 
portant ‘plusses’ in our national diet.” 

There is one of many testimonials 
to an accomplishment of the baker 

a great contribution to a more 
vigorous, a healthier American peo- 
ple and therefore a stronger America. 

Our breakfast campaign can and 
will be still another great accom- 
plishment of the baker, for America. 
We have had nearly 12 years of en- 
richment and the results speak for 
themselves. Give us 10 years of in- 
tense educational effort on better 
breakfast, with all the tremendous 
support we have from other indus- 
tries, and additional credit will be 
due the baker for another truly signi- 
ficant contribution to a_ healthier 
people. 

It goes without saying, that much 
of the success of our campaign rests 
in no small degree right here in this 
room. With the whole-hearted sup- 
port and leadership of the associa- 
tion’s board of governors, pointing 
the way to other bakers, we can reach 
our goal. I urge all of you to swing 
your whole weight behind this great 
bakers of America promotional cam- 
paign. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


March 29-April 1, U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., 1511 K St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 138, Ill. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
8.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S8.D. 


April 23-25 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 11384 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th 
Ave. 8.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 11-138—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
809 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ml. 


May 138-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 58 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gambls Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth; N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 138-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
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Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Blidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Il. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. Gick- 
er, Room 912, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal. 
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The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for the past eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 
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The Northwestern Miller, 
a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 








Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 
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source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
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The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: :- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Ask for more details .. . 
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DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
tor uniform enrichment 











... just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products — Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today—there’s 
no obligation. 


“Dyox"’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and '‘N-Richment-A"’. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OQVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 
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CUSERVIGE) 


It’s Easy to 
Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in their 
homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are de- 
stroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90°) of all fires in the 
home are caused by carelessness! What do you have to do 
to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to follow 
these five simple rules: 
1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 
2. Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and 
other inflammable debris. 
Repair defective electrical equipment; replace 
frayed or worn wiring. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 
See that your heating system is in good work- 
ing order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your prop- 
erty, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 
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‘The Intrinsic Value 
of Wheat for Milling 


By E. F. Seeborg 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
State College of Washington 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompanying article 
is an adaptation of the manuscript of a paper pre- 
sented at the 1952 convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and was prepared 
for publication in this journal. The text of the 
address appears in the February, 1953, issue of 
“Transactions,” Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 1-5, published 
by AACC. The author is a junior chemist, division 
of chemistry, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Pullman, Wash. 





HEAT quality laboratories are constantly 

W trying to improve their methods of evalu- 

ating the merits of new varieties. Milling 

quality has presented many problems to these 

laboratories, arising from the many factors enter- 

ing into its evaluation and the difficulty of meas- 

uring these factors accurately with laboratory 
milling equipment. 

The Western Wheat Quality Laboratory has 
been faced with evaluating hundreds of new selec- 
tions annually, major emphasis being placed on 
the milling behavior. This emphasis is partly due 
to the release in 1935 of a soft white winter wheat, 
Rex, possessing superior agronomic characteristics, 
and soon attained a position of one of the leading 
varieties grown in the Pacific Northwest. Its mill- 
ing characteristics, however, were very poor and 
millers soon learned that Rex could be milled only 
by costly alteration of milling practices. Mean- 
while, plant breeders were using Rex as a parent 
in improving agronomic characters of other varie- 
ties. The inevitable result was a large percentage 
of undesirable milling varieties among the new 
hybrids in the breeding programs. 

The conventional method of determining the 
fitness of a new wheat for milling has been to 
mill a small sample on one of a number of labora- 
tory mills. No standardized method has _ been 
1dopted by the AACC which would serve to evalu- 
ate milling quality. Each technician uses a method 
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Wheat, to the producer, represents money in terms of bushels per acre 


and dollars per bushel. To the miller, wheat is the raw product from which 


he must make flour. Millers have long recognized the fact that wheats vary 


in their milling characteristics and a milling technologist reports here the 


results of his investigations of the five principal factors which determine 


the performance of different wheats on the mill. 


suited to his own experience and the needs of his 
laboratory (1)*. Many cereal chemists, (2), (3), 
(4), (5), and (6), have reported the results of mill- 
ing studies. These have dealt with (a) operation 
of a laboratory mill, (b) evaluation of flour ob- 
tained from a laboratory mill, and (c) a compari- 
son of different makes of laboratory mills with 
each other and with commercial mills for flour 
yield, flour ash content, and yield of patent flour. 
While such milling quality data as flour yield, flour 
ash content, and amount of patent flour were ob- 
tained and reported in these studies, nothing has 
been published to indicate that any laboratory has 
attempted to arrive at the intrinsic value of mar- 
ket wheat by laboratory milling methods. 

Published methods and those recommended by 
the manufacturers of laboratory milling equip- 
ment did not meet the needs for milling quality 
evaluation in the Pacific Northwest. It was found 
necessary to modify the flow and the milling meth- 
od to get satisfactory results with western wheats 
at the Western Wheat Quality Laboratory (7). 
Milling quality is not limited to the flour yield, 
flour ash, and patent flour percentage, alone or in 
combination. It is recognized to be much more 
complex, involving the rate of milling and the op- 
timum milling moisture as well as characteristics 
important to specialty millers. The five most im- 
portant ones to the average mill are (a) optimum 
rate of milling, (b) optimum milling moisture, (c) 
total yield of flour, (d) yield of patent flour, and 
(e) ash content of straight grade flour. 

These five factors are interrelated, an accurate 
measurement of any one being dependent upon the 
existing conditions for the remaining factors. For 
example, the total yield of flour on a continuous 
flow experimental mill is influenced by the rate of 
milling and the moisture content of the wheat. 
Flour yields represent, therefore, actual differ- 
ences in yielding ability of wheats under a very 
definite set of milling conditions. They may repre- 
sent commercially significant differences to only 
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a minor extent because a maximum yield is gen- 
erally sought, regardless of the milling time, 
iemper, or treatment required to get it. 

The economics of the milling industry have been 
studied critically to find out how important these 
five factors are in determining the cost of con- 
verting wheat into flour. These studies resulted 
in certain general conclusions which are the basis 
of a suggested formula for evaluating milling 
quality 

Monetary differences cited herein are based 
upon the operation of a hypothetical flour mill 
having an average grinding capacity of 100 bu. an 
hour. For the purposes of this article, the market 
price of wheat is $2.50 bu., flour is figured at $6 
a sack, and millfeed at $60 ton. The conversion 
cost used in arriving at monetary differences due 
to the rate of milling is figured at 50¢ a sack. 

1. Optimum Rate of Milling 

A wide difference exists in the optimum rate 
of milling among Pacific Northwest wheats. On 
the basis of 100 as a normal rate, Rex wheat could 
be milled at no higher rate than 75. A free-milling 
wheat like Elgin, on the other hand, could be 
milled at a rate of 120. On the Buhler experi- 
mental mill it usually takes 26 minutes to mill 
2,400 grams of Rex wheat but only 16 minutes for 
the same amount of Elgin. On the basis of 100 
bu. an hour average capacity a drop of 10% in 
production amounts to $52 a day. The difference 
in milling capacity of Elgin and Rex, 120 to 75 
bu. an hour, amounts to nearly $300 per 24-hour 
day. The intrinsic value of Elgin is 12.2¢ bu. higher 
than Rex on this rate of milling factor. 


2. Optimum Milling Moisture 

Rex wheat and varieties similar to Rex must be 
milled at moistures of 12.5% or less to avoid 
troublesome ‘“‘choke-ups” during milling. Other 
soft varieties mill satisfactorily at milling mois- 
tures of 14 to 14.5%. The economic significance of 
a 2% difference in optimum milling moisture is 
immediately reflected in (Continued on page 12a) 
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Six-Second 
Interview 
Shows How 
Monsanto SAPP 
Makes Mixes 
Perform Better 
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SAPP? Yes, we’ve tested it 
here in our baking lab... 


Definitely superior for cake 
mixes and doughnuts... 
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We get improved grain and 
volume... 





MONSANTO 





Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 





Brand? Monsanto’s the best 


Ask most food chemists about Monsanto sodium acid 
pyrophosphate and you'll find general agreement that it’s 
by far the best leavening agent for cake mixes, doughnut 
mixes and other prepared mixes. 


Results in food laboratories have shown time after time 
that Monsanto SAPP is superior in three ways: 


1. 1 gives a slow, controlled release of gas. 
2. It has a long shelf life. 


3. It gives the final product good volume and fine, uni- 
form grain. 

To find out more on how Monsanto SAPP can build your 
sales, write for information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second St.., 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 


Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Twin Cities. In Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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New Horizons for Breadstuffs 


By Dr. C. G. Ferrari 
J. R. Short Milling Co. 


HE preparation of flour from 

grain and the baking of 

bread had a very simple begin- 
ning. Prehistoric man first pounded 
his grain; then he rubbed it in vari- 
ous ways—milling was an uncompli- 
cated procedure. Ground grain was 
early separated into several fractions, 
and, according to Pliny, there was 
a demand for white flour 2,000 years 
ago. Baking, likewise, as you recall, 
paralleled grain milling as a very an- 
cient institution. Milling and baking 
of leavened bread was done at first 
by the same artisans, and in fact, the 
Same person frequently raised the 
grain and harvested it. 

From this simple beginning we 
have progressed through the cen- 
turies, sometimes slowly, until the 
number of specialized skills involved 
in creating a loaf of bread today is 
astonishing. People unfamiliar with 
the milling and baking industries are 
quite ignorant of its present com- 
plexity. 

Contrasted with such simple begin- 
nings what do we have today? Farm- 
ers who frequently are graduates of 
an agricultural college; mechanical 
engineers who serve them by develop- 
ing and building farm machinery for 
planting, harvesting and drying 
wheat; plant breeders who develop 
new wheat varieties with special 
properties; agronomists who study 


soils, fertilizers, farm procedures, 
and crop yields; laboratories of na- 
tional and state governments employ- 
ing cereal chemists for small scale 
evaluation of wheat for milling and 
baking; plant pathologists who devote 
their attention to plant diseases; en- 
tomologists who study insect pests 
and their control from the farm 
through the various channels of trade 
to the mill and bakeries; engineers 
who design milling and baking equip- 
ment, manufacture it, and erect mills 
and bakeries. Chemists who, in vari- 
ous places, study fermentation, bak- 
ing procedures, the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of flour and bread in- 
gredients, who assist in maintaining 
quality standards, who may be con- 
cerned with nutrition; the grain com- 
modity market which is operated by 
specialists; transportation specialists 
who are concerned with the move- 
ment of grain; grain storage special- 
ists; our colleges and their staff of 
teachers; and, of course, the miller 
and the baker himself. 
A Self-Perpetuating Science 

No doubt you could add others to 
this list of specialists. To a layman, 
it must seem that all such skills 
combined would furnish the answer 
to all reasonable questions about mill- 
ing and baking. It seems, however, 
that several new problems spring from 
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each new discovery. On this basis, 
milling and baking science are self- 
perpetuating, a happy state of affairs 
for those who enjoy working on the 
problems of this industry. 

Science related to milling and bak- 
ing has had a metamorphosis as well 
as the milling and baking process 
itself. New scientific tools have been 
developed and new methods evolved 
so that knowledge of these industries 
and their products has steadily in- 
creased. However, with all this new- 
found scientific knowledge, the prob- 
lems which arise from continued in- 
vestigation appear to be more and 
more complex. 

And now I should like to draw at- 
tention to some areas of investiga- 
tion where further study seems war- 
ranted by their social implication as 
well as their practical application to 
industry, and further to suggest the 
direction these studies might take. 

White flour is fundamental to bak- 
ing, and research on flour itself goes 
back many years. Is it not somewhat 
astonishing that the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists recently 
felt called upon to sponsor a so-called 
“workshop”—in an effort to get 
agreement on what constitutes an 
adequate and reasonable specification 
for flour. While it seems that we have 
moved slowly on this question, it is 
good to note that one of our out- 
standing baking scientists has led the 
— in tackling this important prob- 
em. 


Bread dough is an exceedingly com- 
plex mixture, as we all appreciate, 
It is not only complex as soon as it 
is mixed, but before mixing is com- 
plete. Thereafter, it becomes more 
complex as it progresses through the 
various stages of bread making by 
virtue of the activity of yeast, vari- 
ous enzymes, and mechanical work 
done on the dough. It is in a con- 
tinual state of flux until the heat of 
baking arrests most of the changes 
and the phenomenon of staling be- 
gins. 

It is, of course, the enzymes which 
are chiefly responsible for most of 
the changes that take place in a fer- 
menting dough; they continue their 
activity in the baking chamber itself. 
Most of our present understanding 
of enzymes has resulted from the 
work of chemists who have studied 
enzymes individually and with great 
profit. As important as this work 
has been, I suggest that the time 
has come to begin studying more 
complex enzyme systems—systems in 
which the substrate is complex and 
in which a variety of enzymes are 
present together—as in a fermenting 
dough. Such studies, in my opinion, 
will give us a better understanding 
of what happens to a fermenting 
dough, so that we may improve on 
the fermentation process. 

The very specificity of enzyme ac- 
tion makes it likely that a large 
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number of them are involved in the 
changes that take place in a fer- 
menting dough, else it will be diffi- 
cult to explain certain changes and 
to account for the formation of cer- 
tain products. Thus, we need also to 
look for new, undiscovered enzymes, 
and to learn how they act in con- 
junction with others. 

Enzyme Activity Inter-related 

It is likely that some enzymes ex- 
ist in an inactive state as protein 
complexes and that under certain 
conditions they are liberated by the 
action of proteolytic enzymes on such 
complexes. Here we have an instance 
of the dependence of one kind of en- 
zyme activity on the activity of an- 
other enzyme. The alpha amylase of 
ungerminated wheat and barley is 
quite likely in this category and beta 
amylase, also. They increase in the 
germinating cereal by virtue of their 
liberation from protein complexes by 
proteolytic activity. Furthermore, 
proteolytic activity can destroy en- 
zyme activity by breaking down the 
enzyme protein itself. There may be 
a number of known or unknown en- 
zymes whose activity is dependent 
upon their liberation in some fashion 
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by enzymes or chemical substances 
produced by enzymes. 

I suggest, also, that certain of these 
enzymes may conceivably have a 
transitory existence, and may disap- 
pear after a relatively short function- 
ing period due to a change in their 
environment which inactivates them 
when they are no longer required. 
Their action, though short-lived, may 
nevertheless be important as a link 
in the chain of events. 

It seems altogether probable that 
the relationship between enzymes ir. 
a dough is synergistic, at least in the 
sense that degradation of the complex 
substrate may proceed with greater 
effectiveness, or even in a different 
manner, because of complementary 
activity. This suggested synergistic 
effect of enzymes has its counterpart 
in the field of vitamins. It is now well 
known that the action of certain in- 
dividual vitamins is enhanced by the 
presence of others. 

It is further suggested that there 
may be an optimum concentration 
ratio for individual enzymes in dough. 
If this turns out to be true, then 
perhaps we may be aole to exercise 
some control over this ratio or at 
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least, influence it in the right direc- 
tion. 

Cereal chemists have focused their 
attention principally on two groups 
of enzymes, the amylolytic and the 
proteolytic groups. Of these, the for- 
mer has been studied extensively as 
it relates to baking. It is now recog- 
nized that alpha amylases vary wide- 
ly in their behavior depending on 
their source. Beta amylase also shows 
such variation. The beta amylase of 
the soybean is among the most heat 
stable of the amylases, even as com- 
pared with bacterial alpha amylase. 

Further Investigations Needed 

Other enzymes whose presence has 
been suggested, need further investi- 
gation. The glucosidases are among 
these—enzymes which do not act on 
starch components, but on products 
of starch hydrolysis. In the scheme 
of events, they will act on the split 
products of starch after a certain 
amount of amylase activity has taken 
place and will carry the degradation 
farther. Maltase is one type, and a 
glucosidase (found in yeast) which 
splits the limit dextrin that results 
from beta amylase activity. Some 
glucosidases have been described in 
the literature, but we know nothing 
of their importance in dough fermen- 
tation. They merit further study. 

The investigation of other enzyme 
types, other than the amylolytic or 
proteolytic types, likewise may yield 
fruitful information about bread 
dough. 

A complication in the study of the 
effect of multiple enzyme activity in 
a dough is the effect of vitamins and 
minerals in trace amounts. It is well 
known from a study of isolated en- 
zymes systems that vitamins have 
an important function in enzyme ac- 
tivity. 

Thiamine is an important link in 
carbohydrate metabolism, and is a 
component of an enzyme system tak- 
ing part in fermentation. Yeast re- 
quires thiamine for optimum activity. 
Riboflavin is combined with protein 
and phosphoric acid to form an im- 
portant respiratory enzyme. Yeast is 
a respiring micro-organism. Vitamins 
accompany some dough ingredients 
and certain vitamins are added to the 
enriched bread formula. These facts 
suggest the possibility that in a fer- 
menting bread dough there may well 
be important undiscovered enzyme- 
vitamin relationships. 

Enzymes and vitamins together are 
still not the whole story. Mineral ele- 
ments are known to have a profound 
effect on enzymes. I am thinking not 
only of the common or more abun- 
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dant minerals, such as calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron, but also of the trace 
elements. 

Regarding minerals, we know that 
calcium is necessary for the activity 
of the alpha amylase of barley. Also, 
calcium increases the stability of 
alpha amylase. Chlorine ions are nec- 
essary for pig pancreatic alpha amy- 
lase activity. Human salivary and 
pancreatic alpha amylase requires 
the chlorine ion. In fact, the pure 
enzyme with greatly reduced activity 
(of the order of 15% of normal) has 
been reported to be restored instan- 
taneously and dramatically by adding 
a few drops of a very dilute solution 


of sodium chloride. Barley beta amy- 
lase does not seem to require calcium 
or chlorine ions. 


Influence of Mineral Ions 

An ordinary iron ion decomposes 
only two molecules of hydrogen per- 
oxide into water and oxygen, but 
under the same circumstances one 
ionic ion of iron with the enzyme 
catalase will decompose millions of 
molecules of hydrogen peroxide. This 
is an example of the powerful effect 
resulting from the joint activity of 
an enzyme with a mere trace of a 
mineral element. Copper protein 
combinations function with certain 
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oxidizing enzymes, namely, ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C) oxidase. Here we 
have a vitamin, an enzyme, and a 
mineral element combination. If cop- 
per is removed, the enzyme does not 
function. 

Magnesium and manganese seem 
to function interchangeably with some 
enzymes, causing activation. The 
cozymase of yeast, important in fer- 
mentation, is a nicotinamide-contain- 
ing substance activated by magne- 
sium and manganese. Manganese is a 
constituent of the enzyme arginase. 

Zine is part of an enzyme system 
(carbonic anhydrase) which acceler- 
ates more than a million times the 
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this problem. It offers an efficient means of eliminating 
insects in their breeding places, such as in dead stock 
in milling machinery and flour handling equipment 


capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 


lengths of time. 


Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into a hand-hole or 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 





Fumigating a bran duster with Dowfume EB-15. 
Note: Operator has gas mask readily available 


through any other convenient opening. Where pos- 
sible, the liquid should be applied directly on dead 
stock. When properly applied, this reliable fumigant 


can remain effective for a month or more. 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations—Dow Methyl Bromide works speedily but 
thoroughly—controls pests in all stages of develop- 


ment—aerates rapidly. Your local fumigator has the 


facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and Dow Methy! 
Bromide. We will furnish his name on request. THE 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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velocity of the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid to carbon dioxide and 
water. 

Aluminum is 
enzyme (succino-oxid: ase) 
in sugar metabolism 

Magnesium forms 
enzyme phosphatase. Carboxylase is 
an enzyme, part of which is com- 
posed of the vitamin thiamine and 
magnesium. Vitamin B, contains co- 
balt. 

The same type of inter-relationship 
is being discovered in the enzymatic 
degradation of proteins. Instances 
where metals such as magnesium, 
manganese, and copper function to 
activate peptidases are becoming, ac- 


a constituent of an 
important 


a part of the 
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cording to Balls, quite numerous. It 
seems that peptidases are in fact, 
metal complexes. 

Long ago an iodate bread improver 
was made containing vanadium. The 
U.S. government forced its exclusion 
on the grounds of toxicity. There is 
no question that vanadium performed 
an important function and added 
greatly to the effectiveness of this 
bread improver. 

In some places, fluorine is being 
added to public water supplies. Do 
we know whether or not the fluorine 
in such water used for baking will 
have an effect on fermentation? 

From these examples it can be seen 
that enzymes, vitamins and mineral 


substances acting jointly have an ex- 
traordinarily important co-function. 
Trace elements appear to be involved 
in some cases. What do we really 
know about such things with respect 
to dough fermentation? 


Oxidation and Reduction 


Another extremely important prob- 
lem, as it affects baking, is oxidation 
and its concomitant reduction. Ad- 
mittedly this is a very complicated 
question, but one which needs to be 
answered before we will understand 
bread doughs. 

We know that aged flour makes 
better bread than green flour. Why? 
Exactly what happens? We know 
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that some flours require treatment 
with oxidizing agents before they 
make good bread, so the miller ma- 
tures flour with certain bleaching 
treatments and sometimes adds bro- 
mates in the U.S., and bromates or 
persulfates in Canada. The baker also 
uses oxidizing agents of various kinds. 

Can we explain what goes on, 
either in a flour or in a dough when 
oxidizing agents are added? Not ade- 
quately. Our theories do not explain 
all the observed phenomena. We need 
much additional information. 

The oxidizing agents used by the 
miller and the baker comprise a rela- 
tively large number of different 
chemical entities. While it may be 
convenient under some circumstances 
to say that a flour is oxidized or 
requires oxidation, such language has 
become vague, because the oxidizing 
action of the various agents is quite 
different. Thus, not all oxidizing 
agents bleach flour pigments. Those 
that do bleach, accomplish it in dif- 
ferent ways. When several bleaching 
agents are added to a flour, color re- 
moval depends somewhat on the or- 
der in which they are applied. Some 
bleaching agents improve baking 
properties, others do not. Why? Di- 
benzoyl peroxide is an effective color 
removing agent, but a wholly inade- 
quate bread improver. 

Derivatives of benzoyl peroxide act 
differently. M-m’ dichloro-dibenzoy] 
peroxide is a strong flour bleaching 
agent. The corresponding dibromo de- 
rivative is a poor one. Certain fatty 
acid peroxides are excellent bleach- 
ing agents. Hydrogen peroxide, in 
small concentration, will ruin the 
elastic properties of gluten. 


What Causes Different Reactions? 


Bromates in bread doughs act dif- 
ferently than iodates and these, in 
turn, differ from chlorites. The speed 
of their reaction and the point in the 
history of a dough where the activity 
manifests itself, differs. Why is this 
so? Exactly what is it about their 
action which is different? 

Oxidizing agents may be influenced 
by catalysts. Vanadium was men- 
tioned in connection with the iodate 
bread improver. Is it not possible 
that certain metal ions—perhaps ions 
of the trace elements—may influence 
the course of oxidation in a bread 
dough? 

We do not know nearly enough 
about oxidation and very little seri- 
ous attention has been given to re- 
duction. Perhaps some flours would 
respond to reducing agents. We know 
at least that an over-oxidized flour 
can be restored wholly or in large 
part by treatment with reducing 
agents. 

What does mechanical manipula- 
tion of a dough do to it? What exact- 
ly is the difference between a young 
and an old dough? How can the dif- 
ference between such doughs be meas- 
ured? What scientifically, is the dif- 
ference between an under- and an 
over-mixed dough, and what prac- 
tically can a baker do about it? 
What are the mechanisms involved? 

I was not present at the confer- 
ence on flour specifications held in 
Chicago recently, but I uderstand 
that instruments for measuring cer- 
tain properties of flour and dough 
were discussed. A large amount of 
published work has been based on a 
simple flour and water system. I do 
not criticize this work on this basis, 
and believe that initially we must 
work with simple systems if possible. 
However, I wish to point out that 
bakers do not work with simple sys- 
tems. Many of the dough ingredients 
influence physical properties, some 
ingredients having large effects. 


The absorption of a flour, as 
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it concerns the baker, is the absorp- 
tion that results from the use of his 
particular formula. From a baker’s 
standpoint, then, a dough for a Bra- 
bender Farinograph curve would be 
more informative were it formulated 
according to his bread formula, rath- 
er than from just flour and water. 


Bread Flavor Can Be Improved 


It is my opinion that bread flavor 
could be improved with great benefit 
to the milling and baking industry. 
What causes the development of 
bread flavor and what is responsible 
for the lack of it? Ingredients and 
procedures both probably share in 
flavor development. Because flavor 
is difficult to work on, research peo- 
ple have shrunk from tackling this 
problem. Research workers naturally 
like to work on problems that ap- 
pear likely to be productive of re- 
sults, and this one has been judged 
by most as a formidable task. I sug- 
gest that a reappraisal be made of 
this problem, consideration being 
given to the use of new scientific 
tools and techniques. What are some 
of these new avenues of approach? 

Adsorption studies in recent years, 
especially chromatography, has great- 
ly advanced. Perhaps adsorption from 
the gaseous phase as well as the 
liquid phase would yield important 
basic information about flavor com- 
ponents. Infra-red spectrophotom- 
etry might likewise yield information 
about complex organic components, 
and help explain flavor differences 

In the baking industry, it has been 
customary to use a particular strain 
uf yeast of the type saccharomyces 
cerevisiae. What would some other 
strains of yeast do for bread flavor? 
Perhaps a baker’s yeast cake should 
consist of a mixture of several species 
of yeast in proportions selected for 
a desired effect. This effect could be 
the development of a desired flavor 
or the selection might also be based 
on enzyme considerations. Yeasts of 
some strains have enzymes entirely 
absent in other strains. Do we have 
the best for the purpose? Maybe so, 
but I suggest it may pay to take a 
good look. A yeast rich in maltase 
and another rich in lactase are pos- 
sible candidates for the _ tailored 
yeast cake. 

In plants of a higher order than 
veast, chemical growth regulators or 
plant hormones have had interesting 
applications. Perhaps such chemical 
growth hormones exist for yeast, in 
which case their inclusion in bakers 
yeast might conceivably cause a par- 
ticularly vigorous or otherwise desir- 
able fermentation in dough. 

Staling Is an Unsolved Problem 

Bread stalling, a phenomenon that 
has occurred ever since we have had 
bread, is an unsolved problem in spite 
of the large amount of study given 
to it. To conserve bread so that it 
remains attractive until it is eaten 
even though it may then be many 
days old, is undoubtedly a desirable 
economic gain, and an important one 
for the conservation of grain and 
bread for human food. In the US., 
competition among bakers has caused 
the creation of a market for softer 
and softer bread. The housewife has 
been taught to want it. Commercial 
bread, regardless of original crumb 
softness, must, in my opinion, not 
stale rapidly, but should ideally re- 
tain to as large a degree as possible 
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the same firmness it has, say 12 to 
24 hours after baking. This means, 
of course, that staling needs to be 
retarded. By what mechanism do 
bread softeners act, and why do they 
differ in the degree of their effect? 
What effect has bread processing 
alone on staling, and what about 
dough ingredients? We know that 
some retard staling. Why not find out 
which of them promotes staling? 
Perhaps we can do with less of them 
or do without them altogether. 

It is suggested that cereal chemists 
investigate the possibility of using 
“tagged” reactions to study some of 


the complicated phenomena that oc- 
cur in bread doughs. The use of 
radio-active tracers in bread improv- 
er formulations may help us to un- 
derstand better their mode of action. 
Thus, radio-active iodine of 8-day half- 
life could be used to prepare iodates 
Carbon 14 has a half-life of 6,000 
years and thus exceeds, by some 
years, the life expectancy of the 
toughest cereal chemist. 

Were carbon 14 to be used in the 
synthesis of important dough ingre- 
dients, various carbohydrates for ex- 
ample, there would be ample time to 
follow the complicated transitions 
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that take place during fermentation. 
Tagged atoms could also be used in 
the synthesis of bread softeners and 
their mode of action better studied 
Recently, radioactivity has been in- 
duced in yeast by 100 Mev of x-radia- 
tion. It was shown that the resulting 
radio-activity was due to oxygen 15, 
carbon 11, and nitrogen 13. The ac- 
tivity of enzymes in dough might be 
studied in this way were it found pos- 
sible to make them radio-active and 
the decomposition of proteins and 
carbohydrates by enzymes followed 
This is a new and relatively unex- 
plored field in cereal chemistry and 





































May we send you more detailed infor- 
mation on pneumatic handling, as it 
may be applied to your mill? Write to 


the smallest to the largest. 


@ SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 
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The modern method of stock elevation . . . the SIMON PNEUMATIC 
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@ EXHAUST: Heat created by the rolls is removed by the air used in 
elevating the stock. This same air keeps the roll housing under suc- 
tion, maintaining a dust-free roll floor atmosphere. 


@ SIFTING: Stocks are cooled and held to a constant temperature, 
assuring improved sifter operation. By proportioning the amount of 
air returned to the mill, humidity control is secured . . 
moisture loss to that of a conventional bucket elevator sysfem. 
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@ SANITATION: Streamlined construction eliminates all dead pockets 
and ledges... preventing stock accumulations in which insects can 


@ LOW POWER REQUIREMENT: All the advantages of pneumatic 
handling are available to millers without increased power cost... 
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the results of such studies might help 
replace present speculation by fac- 
tual data of great value. 


Food Supplies for the Future 
A problem that seems to be ap- 
proaching the critical stage in the 
foreseeable future is the matter of 
food supplies for a greatly expanded 
population. It has been estimated that 
in 1975 the U.S. will have a popula- 
tion of 190 million—an increase of 
25% compared to 1952. What place 

will bread have in this situation? 
Bread has been called appropriate- 
ly the staff of life and it has served 
man well. Enrichment has enhanced 
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its nutritive value, as has also the 
addition of milk which contributes 
calcium and protein especially. What 
next? Are we to consider that bread 
needs no further improvement to bet- 
ter serve us in the future? In my 
opinion it would be a great mistake 
to be content with the present status. 
Bread has an opportunity to become 
an even more important part of our 
diet than it is today, and I should 
like to suggest how. 


Better Nutrition Is a Goal 


Among the new things on the hori- 
zon of better nutrition are the trace 
elements and protein supplementa- 


tion. It has been indicated by some 
nutrition experts that one way to 
help solve the food supply problem 
would be to supplement the nutri- 
tional value of present foods by add- 
ing certain amino acids. It has been 
estimated that in this way the effec- 
tive supply of proteins could be in- 
creased 50 to 100%. The four amino 
acids needed most for dietary im- 
provement are lysine, threonine, 
methionine, and tryptophane. All of 
them can be synthesized. With re- 
spect to cereal foods, wheat can be 
improved nutritionally by the addi- 
tion of lysine, rice with lysine and 
threonine, and corn with lysine and 
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Make your insect and rodent control program effective 
wih AERO’ LIQUID HCN, Fumigant 


For a thorough mill clean-up of insects and rodents, 
you can depend on AErro Ligu HCN. When prop- 
erly applied by an Industrial Fumigation Engineer, 
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proper ventilation. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
delivered by Dr. Ferrari at a recent 
meeting of the Canadian Prairie Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held in Winnipeg, Man. 





tryptophane. Announcements have 
appeared recently stating that the 
Dupont company is ready to manu- 
facture lysine. The pattern followed 
in all probability will be to include 
required amino acids in protein-defi- 
cient animal foods. From there I 
predict that such additions will 
spread to human foods—perhaps of 
special types. 


Bread as a Protein Food 


Is it too visionary to suggest that 
years hence, the staff of life may be 
supplemented by amino acids to 
cause it to make a considerable contri- 
bution to the diet as a protein food? 
Would it not be a good vehicle for 
necessary trace elements and addi- 
tional vitamins as well? Let us im- 
agine for a moment that the bread of 
the future could be so constituted 
that it could provide a food com- 
pletely adequate quality-wise for op- 
timum human nutrition. In an ex- 
panding population where food sup- 
ply was a serious problem, what do 
you think would happen to bread 
consumption under such circum- 
stances? I would predict there would 
be no further discussions about the 
decline in the per capita consump- 
tion of flour and bread. 

This bread of the future, to be 
acceptable, will not be a trick loaf, 
a food faddist’s dream-come-true, or 
a dumping ground for all manner 
of surplus agricultural products. I 
believe it will resemble the white 
loaf which is so overwhelmingly pre- 
ferred today. It will have protein 
quality improved nutritionally by 
the addition of desirable amino acids 
in small amounts—of the order of 
0.25%—by the addition of milk, of 
vitamins including some not now add- 
ed, and by supplementation with 
minerals and trace elements. It will 
be a loaf of pleasing volume, of fine 
grain and texture, not gummy, not 
coarse, but smooth, velvety, and with 
highly satisfactory eating quality. It 
will have no foreign odor or flavor, 
but will have a greatly enhanced 
natural flavor—the flavor of wheat 
developed by fermentation and bak- 
ing to a highly satisfactory level of 
palatability. 

It seems to me that the staff of 
life has an unparalleled opportunity 
to become the chief vehicle for im- 
proved values in human nutrition. As 
research in human nutrition reveals 
the needs, I believe the cereal chemist 
should be alert to the possibilities of 
incorporating dietary improvements 
in bread. If this is done in a sound 
way, as enrichment was handled, the 
bread of the future could become 
a wholly unique food nutrition-wise, 
without counterpart. It could become 
a food that future generations will 
eat because of its very necessity in 
the diet, because it remains the most 
economical food available, because it 
tastes so good, and is so altogether 
attractive. It will then be more than 
the staff of life—it will be the pillar 
of life. 





BREAD 'iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 

REPUBLIC, KANSAS—Work has 
started on a 45,000-bu. capacity grain 
elevator here. It is being constructed 
by N. J. Habiger, 1nanager and part 
owner of the Republic Grain Co. The 
new concrete and wood structure is 
replacing a 15,000 bu. elevator which 
was torn down. 
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By Ellis D. English 


HEN George Garnatz invited 
me to talk to your Work- 
shop gathering I was delight- 


ed, because for years I have wanted 
to get a bunch of cereal chemists in 
a room and talk to them about the 
facts of life. I now have that privi- 
lege and, as I understand it, with 
congressional immunity. No doubt 
other millers also have had the same 
desire—but as I, they have lacked 
the courage. Flour millers are no- 
torious for being “long” on intestines, 
but “short” on guts. 

I want it distinctly understood that 
I do not speak for the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, the flour milling 
industry, or for my company. I speak 
only for Ellis English. I have no 
speech writers, no advisers, and have 
not consulted anyone regarding my 
talk tonight. Since my observaticns 
could be controversial I have asked 
three of my old friends to act as my 
bodyguard. Glen Findley, Ralph Gay- 
lcrd and Marvin Lawrenson are the 
three men. If any of you have a de- 
sire to punch me in the nose, please 
deliver the blow to any of these three 
parties. 

When I learned of Mr. Garnatz’ 
plans for a Workshop meeting on 
flour testing and flour specifications, 
I was quite interested. I think it is a 
terrific idea and if carried out prop- 
erly can be of great value to every 
one in the entire breadstuffs industry. 
It is my hope that the cereal chemists 
will enter into the spirit of this work- 
shop and make plans to carry on the 
work for years to come. I hope Mr. 
Garnatz will continue heading the 
Workshop organization. If he doesn’t 
have the time I hope you will pick 
a good man to succeed him. Finding 
a man to follow in his footsteps will 
not be an easy task, because George 
takes long strides and leaves deep 
tracks. George Garnatz has done 
many fine things for the breadstuffs 
industry and this Workshop is among 
just one of his great achievements. 

“A Confused Flour Miller” 

I am not a crusader—I have no 
pet projects to sell you. I am just a 
flour miller often confused by con- 
flicting expressions and viewpoints 
from members of your profession. 
This month I will have completed 
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A Miller’s Comments About 
Specifications for Flour 


26 years in the milling business and 
I am now more confused than ever 
before. I believe other millers are 
just as confused as I am. 

You folks attending this Workshop 
are the outstanding technical talent 
in the breadstuffs industries. Those of 
you who devote your time to flour 
testing and to writing flour specifi- 
cations have a great influence on all 


phases of the breadstuffs economy. I 
doubt that you fully realize just how 
great that influence has become. 

I would like to make a short re- 
view of your profession. This is a 
relatively new field, practically all its 
existence has been in the 20th cen- 
tury. The first cereal chemists made a 
few simple tests, mainly ash, protein, 
and moisture. As time went on your 








EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
by Mr. English, presented at the 
Flour Specifications Workshop held 
in Chicago Dec, 10-11 by the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 





field broadened and took in “flour 
physics.” With the development of 
various physical devices for testing 
flour it often appears that your work 
involves more flour physics than ce- 


real chemistry. The last few years 
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The Vital Story of 


WHITE FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


by Science Writer 


The blessings of better health and increased vigor are in 
store for many Canadians as a result of the start of flour 
enrichment by Canadian millers. Dramatic results in im- 
proving public health through the use of enrichment have 
been shown by experience in the United States, the 
Bataan peninsula in the Philippines, and Newfoundland. 
The benefits have been so outstand- 
ing in these and other nations that 
more and more countries are adopt- 
ing enrichment. 

1953 sees the enrichment of white 
flour put into practice throughout 
Canada. This program became pos- 
sible through the recent amendment 
of the Food and Drugs Act. 

Everyone in the milling industry 
knows that the great majority of 
Canadians, like other North Americans, want beautifully 
fine, white flour. When wheat is milled and processed to 
get this white flour which the public demands, vitamin 
and mineral values are unavoidably lost. The loss of 
essential vitamin and mineral elements is easily over- 
come by enrichment. 








The enrichment of ordinary white flour is simple and 
inexpensive. It restores these vital vitamin and mineral 
factors to milled white flour: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. Calcium also may be added as an optional 
ingredient. Canadian specifications also provide for en- 
richment of higher extraction flour (Vitamin B White 
Flour, Canada Approved). 


Technology is so advanced these days that scientists are 
able to “build” duplicates of many of Nature’s essential 
complexes in the laboratory. This has happened with 
many vitamins. First, the 
chemical composition is 
learned and the pure substance 
is isolated. Then a “duplicate” 
is made which is identical with 
Nature’s product chemically 
and in biological activity. A 
vitamin is a vitamin regardless 
of its source, just as salt is salt 
whether it comes from a mine 
or is evaporated from the sea. 
So efficient is large scale manufacturing that vitamins are 
sold at a lower cost than if they were extracted from 
Natural sources. 








These are the vitamin and mineral factors which are 
used in white flour enrichment: 


Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to build physical and mental health. It is essential for 
normal appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin B.. This vitamin helps 
to keep body tissues healthy and to maintain proper func- 
tion of the eyes. It is essential to growth. 


Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 
body tissues. Its use in diet is effective in controlling the 
serious disease, pellagra. 


Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential 
for making good red blood and preventing nutritional 
anemia. 


To meet the amended regulations of the Canadian 
Food and Drugs Act, each pound of enriched flour must 
contain: 


Not less than Not more than 


Thiamine ..... -eeee+ 2.0 milligrams 2.5 milligrams 
Riboflavin .......... 1.2 milligrams 1.5 milligrams 
Niacin or Niacinamide 16.0 milligrams 20.0 milligrams 
Mt ctcadensionceavan 13.0 milligrams 16.5 milligrams 


The Hoffmann-La Roche 
people manufacture top 
quality vitamins literally by 
the tons. To do this they 
must use amazingly com- 
plex processes with scien- 
tific production controls 
and the latest equipment 
which fill a building a city 
block square and many 
stories high. The flour-en- 
riching ingredients are later 
combined in a form called premix which flour millers add 
to flour manufacture so that the enrichment is spread 
evenly throughout the flour. 











This article, reprints of which are available without 
charge, is published as a service to the milling industry by 
the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc.., Nutley 
10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 
286 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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your work has also involved wheat 
variety testing. Later, sanitation 
work was thrust upon you. You have 
done a good job in carrying out these 
additional chores. Some of you have 
become engaged in research which in- 
volves baking, wheat variety selec- 
tion, sanitation and many other re- 
lated subjects. In all these fields you 
have handled yourselves ably, even 
though in many cases you have gone 
to extremes. 


Friendly Relationships in Jeopardy 

We have had years of friendly co- 
operation, but it seems to me now 

that we are in danger of losing some 
of the close friendly relationships 
that have existed due to the com- 
plexities that have developed in the 
divergent paths over which we travel. 
We now have bakers laboratories, 
mill laboratories and the service lab- 
oratories all really headed for com- 
mon objectives—but it seems that we 
are now traveling different roads. 
Our real objective is to please the 
consumer-—to earn a greater share of 
the consumer’s food dollar. My great 
concern is that today there is such a 
terrific difference in our ideas as to 
tests, values, technology and particu- 
larly in terminology. It seems to me 
that all of us need to talk the same 
language. We need some sort of a 
Morse Code, if you please. All the 
ships at sea, whether Russian, Ger- 
man, Italian or Chinese use the 
Morse code. A message from any 
ship in Morse code would readily be 
picked up by all other ships at sea 
regardless of the nationality of the 
crew or registry of the vessel. Per- 
haps a comparison to a musical score 
would be a better way of expressing 
the thought I am trying to get over. 
When a pianist sits down at a key- 
board he reads the notes of the score 
and whether he is an Englishman, 
German, Czech or Brazilian the notes 
would come out the same. I believe 
I can best sum up what I have been 
trying to say in the following sen- 
tence—"“Your profession needs. to 
grow up.” 
Milling Is Mass Production Industry 

The flour milling business has al- 
ways been one of mass production. 
Mills operating continuously for four, 
five or six days a week making pri- 
marily only a few grades of flour, 
were able to make mass production 
economies in operation. These econo- 
mies have always been passed on to 
the baking industry. If the present 
trend continues mass_ production 
economies will be destroyed. Millers 
now find themselves delivering cus- 
tom made flour, but at mass produc- 
tion prices. Bakers have been getting 
Cadillac service at Chevrolet prices. 
Certainly there is nothing wrong 
about buying a Cadillac, but when you 
buy a custom built car you expect to 
pay a custom built price. I want to 
tell you frankly that this trend must 
be stopped. 

Flour specifications have become 
quite complicated and in some cases 
even ridiculous. I would not be sur- 
prised to learn that some baker had 
requested his flour be made from 
wheat washed in holy water — nor 
would it surprise me a bit if one re- 
quested Chanel No. 5 in the temper- 
ing water, and I want to say quite 
candidly that if he did make such a 
request some _ blank-blank miller 
would say, “I can do it’ and I am sure 
he wouldn't make an extra charge 
for the service, 

“Stop—Look—Listen” 

I believe we have reached a point 
where cereal chemists should observe 
that old sign which we have all seen 
at so many railroad crossings—Stop 
—Look—Listen. 

Stop—stop drifting—stop widening 
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the chasm that separates the various 
phases of the breadstuffs industry— 
stop the trend from good, old sound 
practices. Let’s stop the trend to lofty 
language. 

Look—Look at the facts facing us 
from year to year, even from day to 
day—Look at wheat supplies avail- 
able—Look at the economic facts of 
life. 

Listen—Listen to the consumer 
whose powerful voice must always be 
heeded. Listen to the homemaker who 
is asking all of us for better bread— 
but listen to your supplier, the miller, 
who does know something about 
flour. In my 26 years in the milling 
business I have become acquainted 


with most of the flour millers in 
America. All of these millers have 
the desire to serve the baking indus- 
try, and to serve it well. They want 
tc give the breadstuffs industry the 
kind of flour it wants, and believe me, 
whether you like to admit it or not, 
most millers do know something 
about making flour. My talk tonight 
is a plea from a miller to the men of 
your profession to Stop, Look and 
Listen. Take this workshop seriously. 
Try to work out methods and stand- 
ards to help all the breadstuffs in- 
dustry. 

I was not invited here tonight to 
pan your profession. I would indeed 
be unfair if everything I said was 
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critical. I have great respect for 
technical people—great respect and 
admiration for people with scientific 
minds. I have a great respect for 
your work. To point out an example 
of how I feel about cereal chemists, 
I want to tell you a personal expe- 
rience. Shortly after becoming presi- 
dent of my company we made our 
technical director a vice president, 
putting him on a par with the men 
on my staff in charge of sales, pro- 
duction, grain and operations. Since 
the foregoing part of my talk has 
been somewhat critical I would now 
like to offer five suggestions which 
I believe are constructive: 
Suggestion No. 1: “Ash’—That 
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Great Tin God, Ash. It seems to me 
that some of you are so close to the 
ash forest that you cannot see the 
beautiful evergreen trees of absorp- 
tion, mixing time, malting, oxidiza- 
tion and better baking tests. I am 
not suggesting that you look for new 
idols to worship—either as tests, ma- 
chines, gadgets, or gimmicks. I sin- 
cerely believe, however, that through 
your workshop you can develop some~ 
thing to dethrone the great god, Ash. 

Suggestion No. 2: “Education of 
Your Associates’’—You bakery chem- 
ists need to spend more time with 
the people who buy flour and with 
your production people. You mill 
chemists need to do educational work 
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on your associates in sales and man- 
agement. You service laboratories 
need to do a lot of educational work 
with your clients. All of you take 
it for granted that your associates 
understand some of the lofty lan- 
guage that I mentioned previously. 
Quite often this is not the case. 
There is always a hazard in that old 
axiom—‘“A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing,” but I think this is a 
chance that must be taken. In my 
opinion no person is worse off by 
knowing more about his _ business. 
You people in this Workshop should 
talk about this subject and see what 
can be developed. 

Suggestion No. 3: “Sanitation Stu- 


dies’—Sanitation work was thrust 
upon you people—you didn’t ask for 
it—but you have met the challenge 
in great style. In most cases there 
has been splendid cooperation be- 
tween the miller, the baker, the serv- 
ice laboratory, and the Food & Drug 
Administration. The time has come, 
however, when there needs to be 
standardization of methods and cer- 
tainly standardization or coordination 
of terminology. In making micro- 
analyses of flour some laboratories 
use samples of 45 grams-——others 50 
grams—and still others 88 grams. 
Some reports are converted to a 
pound basis and others are not. Some 
reports going from your laboratories 
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scare the living day-lights out of the 
person seeing them. You need to con- 
sider the words you use in making 
these reports and you need to con- 
sider my suggestion No. 2—‘‘Educate 
Your Associates.” You folks who run 
service laboratories should make it 
plain to the client that because a 
rodent hair fragment is found in a 
50-gram sample of flour it does not 
necessarily follow that there might 
be a rodent hair fragment in every 
50 grams in a carload. In my opinion 
this sanitation idea is so important 
you could well afford to set up an 
entire Workshop meeting on this one 
subject. 


“Train Your Successor” 
Suggestion No. 4: 
Successors” 


“Training Your 
Most of you listened to 
the political conventions held in Chi- 
cago earlier this year. You probably 
remember the very dramatic speech 
of Mr. Hoover when he referred to 
the “inexorable laws of nature.” 
These laws of nature do not apply 
just to ex-presidents and politicians. 
They are certainly applicable to ce- 
rea] chemists and all the rest of us. 
We will not live forever. Give your 
young people a break. Have some- 
one trained to step into your shoes. 

Suggestion No. 5. “Research'’—-This 
is one of the most abused words in 
our language. It is certainly a copy- 
writer's dream, but research has 
meant a lot to your profession and 
it will mean more and more as time 
goes along. Contrary to what the 
copywriter might say, research is not 
a mysterious thing. It is mostly 
blood, sweat and tears. Webster's 
dictionary says of research: “Diligent 
search—-to search or examine with 
care-—-to examine anew.” You don't 
necessarily have to have a_ fancy 
laboratory with chromium, porcelain 
and stainless steel gadgets to do re- 
search work. If you have a hunch, 
follow through on it--work at the 
idea. Keep on keeping on until you 
come up with the answer. 


- 


Technological Advances to Continue 

Technological advances in the 
breadstuffs industry will continue. 
You people attending this Workshop 
will occupy front line positions in the 
advance. I do not want to turn back 
the clock—-I do not long for the good 
old days when millers’ problems were 
not so complicated. In fact, the good 
old days never existed as much in 
reality as much as in retrospect. Be- 
cause you people are scientists and 
technicians you have in most cases 
not been asked to share the economic 
burdens of our various businesses: 
But when you write flour specifica- 
tions you assume a great economic 
responsibility. Let me repeat——“When 
you write flour specifications you as- 
sume a great economic responsibili- 
ty.” You must always be mindful of 
your responsibilities to the consumer, 
the baker, and the miller. Not one of 
these three can be overlooked for one 
moment. 

Milling flour and baking bread are 
two of the world’s oldest professions. 
They have survived all known gov- 
ernments—all known political and re- 
ligious philosophies. These professions 
will continue to exist so long as man 
remains on the earth. By helping to 
solve some of the perplexing prob- 
lems of these industries you will help 
yourselves collectively and individu- 
ally. You will help yourselves by find- 
ing extra cash in your pay envelopes 
and by that deep personal] satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment. You can take 
your rightful places under the sun. 

Your workshop offers both oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. Make the 
most of it! 
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Fig. 1—Relationship between the percentage of moisture in the wheat and 
the flour yield for three varieties of Pacific Northwest wheats. 





Value of Wheat 


moisture, if half of it appears in the 
flour, makes a difference of $60 per 
day's operation. This amounts to 242¢ 






























































Fig. 2—Comparative milling indexes of 10 varieties of wheat grown at four 
stations in the Pacific Northwest. 


should be considered in selecting new 
varieties from the breeding programs. 


than the other. Yet this is the case 
under both laboratory and commer- 





cial milling conditions. Elgin consis- 








bu. in intrinsic value. The varietal 3. Total Yield of Flour tently yields more flour. On the basis 

(Continued from page la) effect of varying the milling moisture Rex and Elgin are both normally of 100 bushels per hourly grind, a hi 

the total weight of flour and feed on wheat is presented in Figure 1. high test weight wheats. There is no difference of 1% in flour yield means | 
obtainable from any given dry weight The difference in tolerance to added visual evidence that one would con- $44 per day in the market value of 
of wheat. A 2% difference in milling milling moisture is apparent and _ sistently yield nearly 7% more flour the products. This effect of flour ‘4 
yield upon conversion costs is well i. 


known. Its inclusion as an important 
factor in wheat selection is unques- 
tioned. A difference of 7% in flour 
yield between wheat varieties would 
mean $308 per day, or an intrinsic 
difference of 12.8¢ bu. 
4. Length of Patent 
It is impossible to give this factor 
an assessed valuation which will fit 
all milling operations. If a mill is en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture 
of straight grade flour, it would be 
more interested in total flour yield j 
than in the yield of the head-of-the- ' 
mill streams. However, to the miller 
of high quality cake flour, or any 
other patent flour from which the 
clears are sold at a lower price, it is ' 
extremely important economically 
that the yield of the high quality } 
flour streams is maintained at a 
profitable level. Extreme differences 
of over 10% in the amount of “long 
patent” have been observed consis- 
tently by laboratory milling. Elgin ; 
wheat yields on the average 12% 
more flour than Rex through the pat- 
ent streams. A difference of 5% in 
length of patent is estimated to ! 
amount to $50 a day. On this basis 
Elgin is worth 4.6¢ bu. more than 
Rex in intrinsic value. 


5. Ash Content of Flour 


The flour ash content of Rex and 
Elgin grown under comparable condi- 
tions is shown in Table 1. It reveals 
the influence of variety upon this con- 
troversial measure of quality. It is 
not unusual for millers of fancy cake 


Table 1—Average Ash and Yields of Elgin 
and Rex Varieties at Four Locations* | 
Variety Ash Yield 

4g ae os 068 

Rex . 400 





f 5.60 


*Plot samples grown at Lind and pidieian. 
Wash., and Moro and Pendleton, re 
Basis 14% moisture. 

flour to find on certain runs that only 
a few streams (or perhaps not one) 
in the mill will produce flour low 
enough in ash to meet the specifica- 
tions of the buyer. Several Pacific 
Northwest varieties are noted for 
yielding lower ash flour than the av- 
erage. A typical example is the ash 
from the straight grades of the varie- 
ties Idaed and Federation. The for- 
mer has an average ash of .35% and 
the latter 40%, with yields of 75.3 
and 74.8%, respectively, on compar- 
ably grown and milled samples. Mill 
managers vary in their evaluation of 
the economic significance of flour 
ash. An average value is .02% ash= 
1% flour yield. The ash content of 
Elgin flour is seen to average .03% 
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lower than that of Rex. This results 
in a lower market value of Rex flour 
amounting to $66 a day, which is 
2.8¢ bu. 


Composite Milling Quality Formula 

These five factors are measurable 
with laboratory milling equipment 
within reasonable limits of error. By 
combining them into one equation, 
each factor contributes to the score 
in the following manner: 

(Author’s Note: The percent coeffi- 
cients of variation for the five factors 
are: Flour yield, .56; ash, 1.50; mill- 
ing time, 4.25; percent patent flour, 
1.15; and milling index, .97.) 

100 — (80 — yield) 50(ash 30) 

A(milling time 15) .2(65 % 
patent) 5(16— % milling mois- 
ture). 

Eighty percent flour was assumed 
to be the highest possible yield ob- 
tainable by present laboratory mill- 
ing methods. The lowest possible 
straight grade flour ash was assumed 
to be .30%, 15 minutes the shortest 
optimum milling time for 2,400 g. 
of wheat on the Buhler laboratory 
mill, 65% the most long patent ob- 
tainable on the basis of the wheat, 
and 16% the highest desirable tem- 
pering moisture. By this means, the 
various samples of different varieties 
and of the same variety are rated on 
the basis of the important milling 
factors, dependent on measurable be- 
havior of the sample in the laboratory 
mill. The weightings given the differ- 
ent factors are average values repre- 
senting a wide range of milling oper- 
ations. They are intended to serve as 
a point of departure for any specific 
milling laboratory. 


Ratings Reflect Behavior 

The comparative rating of 10 Paci- 
fic Northwest soft white wheat va- 
rieties, using this milling index for- 
mula as applied to laboratory milling 
data at the Western Wheat Quality 
Laboratory is pictured in Figure 2. 
There is a general agreement among 
millers in the Pacific Northwest that 
these ratings reflect the behavior of 
these varieties in their mills. The two 
extremes in this Figure are the va- 
rieties Elgin and Rex which have 
been compared for each of the five 
factors separately. Translating this 
milling index to costs of production 
and using $2.50 per bushel as the in- 
trinsic value of Elgin, Rex is found 
to have an intrinsic value of $2.15 
bu. This difference of 35¢ bu. in in- 
trinsic value amounts to $854 a day 
for a mill grinding 100 bu. an hour. 

This method of evaluating milling 
wheat is not a substitute for the de- 
termination of the separate milling 
characteristics, serving primarily to 
properly evaluate the economic sig- 
nificance of the differences found in 
any combination of these characteris- 
tics in any given lot of wheat. It can 
be modified to fit any milling require- 
ments by an analysis of those re- 
quirements. In this manner, labora- 
tory milling can be made a more 
useful tool in the selection of wheat 
for the commercial mill. 
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Using Grinding Equipment Safely 


N some manner a notion has 
| grown widespread among small 

feed mill operators that the use 
of an attrition mill increases the dan- 
ger of fire and explosion. As a matter 
of fact, an attrition mill is as safe as 
any other kind of grinding unit. An 
attrition mill, a hammer mill, a roller 
mill or any similar unit can cause 
trouble when metal is introduced into 
the grinding element. 

Just a few days ago, the oldest 
feed mill owner of my acquaintance 
said: “I’ve ground grain with every- 
thing used in my day—from the time 
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of the stone mills. We now use an 
attrition mill which I consider the 
safest of any grinding equipment I 
ever owned—a modern, properly in- 
stalled attrition mill. A spout magnet 
is ahead of the mill, plugged into an 
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ordinary light line. It was installed 
with a modern pneumatic products 
colleetor—an all-metal unit for tak- 
ing the ground grain away from the 
mill. Thus, we eliminate the elevator 
boot entirely. Study all the feed mill 
fires in your locality and you will 
find that many of them resulted from 
hot iron passing through the mill and 
lodging in an elevator boot. There it 
smoldered along unobserved to break 
into flame later and déstroy the mill 
and contents. The way our mill is in- 
stalled makes fires of that kind im- 
possible.” 

Other users of attrition mills in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have re- 
peatedly pointed out that when such 
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a mill has a magnetic separator 
ahead of it of the same type that is 
built into a hammer mill, and has an 
all-metal collecting system to take 
the ground feed away there are no 
grounds for calling them unsafe. 
Not only are present day installa- 
tions remarkable for their safe oper- 
ation; any number of feed grinders 
in use for years have been modern- 
ized by the addition of safety fea- 
tures. The owner of one old mill of 
the attrition type with safety devices 
recently attached said not long ago: 
“IT believe I now have the safest, 
quietest, most efficient and most eco- 
nomical unit grinding small grain in 
my county today. I have no hesitancy 


whatever in recommending that mill- 
ers have some manufacturer’s expert 
check up on old mills, installing elec- 
tromagnetic or pneumatic separators 
to head off tramp iron, and to plan 
for increased safety in the removal 
of the ground grain from the mill.” 

It has been observed that mills with 
efficient attrition grinding are under 
the charge of men who are taking a 
greater interest in mill “housekeep- 
ing” since modernization work has 
been done. Not only safer but clean- 
er, more attractive mills appear to 
follow in the wake of this new-born 
pride. It is a pleasure to visit neatly 
painted, cleanly swept plants, where 
dust is not flying all over the neigh- 
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borhood. We visit feed mills occa- 
sionally which make us wonder why 
more explosions and fires than we 
have do not occur. 

During a discussion of this situa- 
tion not long ago with a very suc- 
cessful young mill owner in south- 
western Ohio, he said: “I marvel 
often at the number of articles writ- 
ten, the amount of printed matter 
issued by mill manufacturers, and 
the addresses prepared for conven- 
tions, all of which try to get feed mill 
operators to see that most explosions 
and accidents result from two things 

skimpy and improper installation 
and carelessness of owners in keep- 
ing their mills in proper working con- 
dition.” 

This miller explained that modern 
attrition mills are constructed to 
keep the air moving and are other- 
wise designed for efficiency as well as 
safety. He stressed the importance of 
separators ahead of the mill to re- 
move tramp metal. He stated that 
he had learned a good while ago that 
it pays to install plates in clean 
heads and to keep mill heads in per- 
fect tram always so there is no metal 
to metal contact between the grind- 
ing elements to cause sparks. Said 
he: “An attrition mill installed like 
mine and kept in the condition mine is 
in is no more dangerous to operate, no 
more apt to produce an explosion, 
than is your automobile.” 

It is true, of course, that any piece 
of feed mill equipment may be man- 
handled by operators who are ignor- 
ant, indifferent or both. It is the mill 
owner or operator who loves ma- 
chinery, lubricates it correctly, 
promptly replaces wornout parts, and 
is ready at all times to make all 
necessary adjustments caused by wear 

he’s the chap whose equipment 
runs for years with safety anc pre- 
cision. 

Everywhere one goes, four facts 
invariably impress him as being con- 
nected with long life, safety and 
efficiency in the operation of attrition 
and other mills. These are: (1) proper 
installation, (2) protection of mill 








Eric Stanger 


MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENT- 
ATIVE—Eric Stanger has been ap- 
pointed resident representative in the 
U.S. for Henry Simon, Ltd., British 
milling machinery manufacturer, and 
is making his headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. He formerly was the 
Simon representative in Sweden. Mr. 
Stanger will work with the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co. and its 
Entoleter Division in sales and serv- 
ice of Simon equipment. His address 
is 5333 Chowen Ave., Minneapolis. 
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from sparking material, (3) proper 
handling of dusty air, (4) sufficient 
appreciation to care for and run the 
mill intelligently. 

Checking up on cases of serious 
trouble with attrition mills, we find 
they are due usually to mechanical 
rupture from various causes or to ex- 
plosions of combustible material. 

In earlier years, some mechanical 
rupture cases were due probably to 
faulty design of the mill. Of late 
years, they are due to improper main- 
tenance, including faulty repairing, 
and to the entrance of foreign ma- 
terial. Old troubles such as weak 
moving parts, no provision for normal 
stresses and the like have been cor- 
rected in all the nationally known 
attrition mills. The troubles occurring 
in late years have sometimes appeared 
traceable to improper maintenance, 
especially to failure to keep all bolts 
holding the grinding plates tight and 
the neglect to remove worn spiders 
until supports for the rotating plates 
failed. A great many cases of faulty 
repairing no doubt have caused a lot 
of mill troubles. Such repairs would 
include grinding plates improperly at- 
tached, poor bearing installation, 
poor jobs of welding, and many other 
things. 

Every corner of every state has 
had cases where stones, glass or 
pieces of wood went through the mill 
until some day a hard bit of flint 
would be unable to do so. But, of 
course, the really dangerous pieces 
are iron and steel. To begin with, 
more of this material comes to the 
mills than almost anything else. In 
the second place, these bits of metal 
will not shatter and pulverize, and 
this at times might be cause of me- 
chanical rupture. 

Explosions and fires resulting from 
sparks igniting materials within a 
mill may be caused by friction within 
a mill, especially at badly worn seal- 
ing rings or rings of improper design. 
Ignition of stocks is caused some- 
times by static electricity—these 
cases being common when parts of 
the mill are not grounded properly 
and where, as we have mentioned be- 
fore, the ground feed is discharged 
into a wooden spout or hopper which 
is lined with metal. In all cases of 
this sort, the smart mill *operator 
will see to it that the metal lining 
of the spout be properly grounded. 

All the above are occasional causes; 
the one big common cause of ignition 
and explosion within grinding equip- 
ment is tramp iron. Iron which en- 
ters the grinding chamber is quickly 
battered into incandescence by the 
action of the plate. These fiery pieces 
are discharged shortly from the mill 
with the ground stock, fall into the 
elevator boot, as we’ve mentioned, 
and later burst into a noticeable fire. 
Sometimes the incandescent metal 
pieces are lifted by a fan with the 
ground feed and whirled to a cyclone 
collector where they cause a localized 
dust explosion. 

The elimination of all causes for ex- 
plosion requires cooperation between 
manufacturers and millers for the 
good of all. The machinery manufac- 
turers are happily willing and able 
to meet the mill owners and operators 
more than half way. At the present 
moment, they are meeting the millers 
three fourths of the way. With every 
passing year they are building better 
designed, sturdier and more efficient 


LeT DOTY 00 Wt 


IF YOUR LAB IS OVERLOADED 


Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Fiour 


Doty Technical Laboratories 
KANSAS CITY 13, MO. 
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mills. There can be no doubt about Complete elimination of all the haz- ing Co. received service awards at 
that. ards of feed grinding is a goal prob- the seventh annual employees’ dinner 

Trouble resulting from improper ably never to be quite reached be- in Hotel Buffalo. 
maintenance and repair must be cor- cause of the personal element, but Malcolm B. McDonald of Minne- 


rected by the owners and operators we are striving in that direction and 
of the mills. They can for a modest the harder we strive the more lives 
investment eliminate all tramp iron and property will be saved and the 


apolis, vice president of the Inter- 
national firm, was the principal 
speaker. About 450 employees and 





danger or practically all of it by fewer people hurt and maimed. Cer- guests attended. 

the installation of an effective pneu- tainly nothing is more worthy than Mr. McDonald traced labor's prog- 
matic or magnetic separator, as so an honest effort toward safety in any ress toward establishing better work- 
many have already done. Close atten- occupation. ing conditions for itself during the 
tion to details, a willingness to learn ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE os selenide "y ' RSE . 
and apply their knowledge and the E I ia 4 ’ ds last quartercentury. He stre ssed the 
disposition to have a good clean feed ‘mpiovee Awards importance of such revolutionary in- 
mill are all contributing factors to BUFFALO— Forty-seven active and novations as social security, retire- 
the coming of happier days and safer retired employees of the Buffalo and ment plans and the 40-hour work 
milling. Lockport plants of International Mill- week. 
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of the 


MILLING 
INDUSTRY 


Everyone is talking about 
self-rising corn meal made with 
V-90! No matter where you go. . . south, 

east, north, or west... all you hear is 
praise ... like this: “‘Best money-maker 
in the business!” ‘‘Make it, promote it, 
watch sales grow!” ‘‘Definitely the fastest 
growing product in the milling industry!” 
“It’s my fair-haired boy!” 


LOOKING FOR NEW BUSINESS? 

Self-rising corn meal has proved itself... 
it does bake better . . . there is a growing 
market ... price is right .. . a real profit- 
maker .. . potential almost unlimited! 

It’s easy to sell . . . ideal to promote! 
Could you ask for more? 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE! 

Victor’s manual on self-rising corn meal 
gives the complete story. A new recipe 
folder is also available. Write today. 

V-90 THE ONLY PHOSPHATE SATISFACTORY FOR 
/ SELF-RISING CORN MEAL 
Laboratory results prove that V-90 is the 

ONLY PHOSPHATE LEAVENING 
SATISFACTORY for self-rising corn 

VA meal. The wide differences in granulation, 
the high moisture content, and the varying 
characteristics of different meals require 
the slow action and other outstanding 
advantages obtained with V-90. 
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* Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Boulevard * Chicago 4, Illinots 
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Stocks of Rye Second Smallest 


on Record; Disappearance Steady 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
ECONOMICAL BULK STORAGE 


DAY Bins are built in sections, gang punched for field bolting. 
No riveting, soldering or welding required. Your own mainte- 
nance people can make the installation. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE-—ENLARGE-—MOVE 
DAY Bins are extremely flexible in their application. You can 
install any number at one time and increase the number as de- 
sired. They can be installed where other types won’t fit. Their 
capacity can be increased by adding bolted sections and if neces- 
sary they can be unbolted and moved to a new location with only 
erection costs to consider. 


DAY Engineers, Manufactures, In- 
stalls: Dust Control Systems — “AC” 
Dust Filters — Dual-Clone Dust 
Separators — Pneumatic Conveying 


Systems — Exhaust Fans— Vacuum 
Type Bag Cleaners — Spouting and 
Leg Casings. 

WRITE to-DAY for Bulletins. 


“The DAY Company 


822-3rd Avenue N.E. * Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box ZOE, Ft. William, Ont. 
Branch Plants in Buffalo, Ft. Worth, and Welland, Ont. 








4 CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS +» KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS ¢ DENVER + BUFFALO 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








, N N 
Jonrs-H ETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


For the Milling, Grain and Baking 
Industries 


Established 1893 


CINCINNATI, O. 1913 Harriet Ave., Minneapolis 8 








SANITATION MATERIALS, SERVICE 


FUMIGATION ENGINEERING CORP. 





WASHINGTON-—Stocks of rye on 
Jan. 1 at 9.2 million bushels were 
the second smallest of record, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture notes 
in its quarterly rye market summary. 
Disappearance in the first half of 
the crop year was about the same as 
last year. 

About a 7% increase in the seed- 
ings for the 1953 rye crop was indi- 
cated by the December crop report. 
Despite the small supplies, rye prices 
in January averaged 17¢ bu. below 
January, 1952. 

Domestic supplies of rye for the 
1952-53 season were the smallest of 
record and totaled less than 20 mil- 
lion bushels. These compared with 
26.3 million for 1951-52, 28 million 
the five-year (1945-49) average and 
66.7 million the five-year (1940-44) 
average. The small supplies this sea- 
son are due to the smallest crop since 
1870. Imports of rye the first six 
months of the season were the small- 
est since 1947 and totaled less than a 
million bushels. This was only a lit- 
tle under the same months of 1951 
but less than half the quantity im- 
ported the first six months of the 
1950-51 season. 

Disappearance of rye July through 
December totaled 11.5 million bush- 
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els. This compares with 14.7 million 
for the first half of 1950-51 season 
and 16.6 million the first half of 
1949-50. Around 2.6 million bushels 
of rye were milled into flour during 
the first six months, which was about 
average for the past few years. Only 
%, million bushels of rye were used 
for distilling, compared with 2.3 mil- 
lion last year and 4 million two years 
ago. Less than % million bushels of 
rye were exported the first six 
months of the season. This was about 
the same as last year but around half 
that exported in 1950. The quantity 
used for feed totaled 3.9 million bush- 
els for the first six months of the 
season, compared with 3.8 million the 
five-year (1946-50) average for the 
same period. 

Stocks of rye in all positions Jan. 
1, 1953, at 9.2 million bushels were 
less than half that in store two years 
ago. These stocks compared with 15.7 
million on Jan. 1, 1952, and with the 
exception of 1947 were the smallest 
of record. Farm stocks at 3.6 million 
bushels were the lowest for the date 
during 20 years of record. Terminal 
stocks of about 2.9 million bushels 
were less than half the 6.3 million 
at terminals on Jan. 1, 1952. Stocks 
in other positions including country 





SERVICE” 


The “WILLIAMS WAY 





¥ CHECK YOUR— 


Stock of Wire Cloth 
—then order Tyler 
Wire Cloth 


“The WILLIAMS WAY” 











Ready To Ship Same Day 


C) Belt Dressing and Cement 
() Lacers and Hooks 
(1) Tyler Wire Cloth 


1320 MAIN ST. 








MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


C) Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
C] Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
0) Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
() Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
C) Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
[] Moister Testers 
() Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigante 
(1) Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
() Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
[) Sieve Plush and Sieve Lining 
[) Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
C) Roll and Purifier Brushes 
C) Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
C) Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
(1 Rubber Belting 
C1) Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
Phone Victor 3232 





Also, HART-CARTER 
GRAIN CLEANING 


EQUIPMENT 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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elevators and merchant mills at 2.7 
million were only a little below last 
year. 

Acreage Below Average 

The acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes in the fall of 1952 was esti- 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board 
at 3,334,000 acres. This was nearly 
7% more than the 3,123,000 acres 
seeded in the fall of 1951, but about 
one fourth less than the 10-year aver- 
age of 4,412,000 acres. The condition 
of rye on Dec. 1 was reported at 
67° of normal—nearly the lowest of 
record. This is far below the 88% re- 
ported a year earlier and the 10-year 
average of 86%. 

Rye prices at Minneapolis, July 
through November, averaged 18¢ bu. 
above the same months a year earli- 
er. A year ago prices advanced in 


December and January. This year, 
however, prices declined since No- 
vember, and in January No. 2 rye 


averaged $1.82 bu. in Minneapolis, 
compared with $1.96 average in No- 
vember and $1.99 in January, 1952. 
This decline reflects a smaller de- 
mand and a general lowering of all 
grain prices. 

Supplies of rye in Canada for 1952- 
53 are estimated at 32.2 million bush- 
els, compared with 20.9 million for 
1951-52 and 19.8 million for 1950-51. 
Exports of rye from Canada August- 
November totaled 2.1 million bush- 
els. Most of this was exported to Eu- 
rope, with Belgium, Germany and the 
Netherlands the principal importing 
countries. 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Wheat, Rye Flour 
Extraction Rates 
Hiked in Yugoslavia 

WASHINGTON-—In order to alle- 
viate the consequences of the 1952 
drouth and stretch bread grain sup- 
plies, particularly to meet the re- 
quirements of the urban population, 
extraction rates for wheat and rye 
have been raised to 90 and 80%, re- 
spectively, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The order, which became effective 
Dec. 17, 1952, provides that each 100 
kilograms of uncleaned wheat (a 
quality weighing 76 kilograms with 
2% foreign matter per hectoliter) 
must be milled to yield 85 kilograms 
of bread flour and 5 kilograms of 
“griess’ (white flour, known locally 
as O-G flour), 7 kilograms of bran, 
2 kilograms of foreign elements and 
1 kilogram of waste. 

With respect to rye, the order re- 
quires that each 100 kilograms of 
uncleaned rye (a quality weighing 70 
kilograms of bran, 2 kilograms of for- 
per hectoliter) must be milled to 
yield 50 kilograms of bread flour, 17 
kilograms of bra, 2 kilograms of for- 


eign elements, and 1 kilogram of 
waste. 
In the event that the hectoliter 


weights of wheat and rye are greater 
or smaller than those specified, the 
quantity of flour is increased or de- 
creased by 0.50 kilogram for every 
kilogram of difference in the hecto- 
liter weight, and the quantity of bran 
is increased or decreased by the same 
amount. If the percentage of foreign 
elements is greater or smaller than 
those specified, the quantity of bread 
flour is increased or decreased by 1 
kilogram for every per cent of differ- 
ence. 

The order applies to all commercial 
mills whether milling for wholesale 
or for private use, or whether mill- 
ing on a “straight fee” or on a “com- 
mission in kind” basis. According to 
the Belgrade press, the tendency in 
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recent months had been to increase 
the percentage of grains going into 
the fine types of flour. The new regu- 
lations will not lead to the disap- 
pearance of white flour from the 
market, but its supply will be sharp- 
ly curtailed. 

Simultaneous with the promulga- 
tion of the new milling regulations, 
an order was issued removing former 
price limitations on white flour and 
white flour products. The price of 
white bread in Belgrade immediately 
increased by 25% and that of other 
products made from white flour by 
10 to 70%. 


DR. M. G. WEISS NAMED 
TO HEAD USDA RESEARCH 


WASHINGTON Dr. Martin G. 
Weiss has been named research direc- 
tor of field crops in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The position has 
been vacant since Dr. W. W. Myers 
resigned in June, 1952, to take charge 
of the work in agronomy and plant 
genetics at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Weiss has been in charge of 
soybean improvement investigations 
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in the bureau. 

In his new position Dr. Weiss will 
be responsible for planning, coordi- 
nating and managing activities in 
production research on cereal crops 
and diseases, cotton and other fiber 
crops and diseases, forage crops and 
allied fields. 

Dr. Weiss is a native of Muscatine, 
Iowa. He has been with the USDA 
since 1936 and served with the Air 
Corps in World War II, being dis- 
charged with the rank of colonel. He 
is a member of the American Society 
of Agronomy and other scientific and 
professional societies. 
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THE ORIGINAL FLOUR-ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATE 

















One Ounce of Each Bi-Cap Type Contains: Lh Feielures . 
SINGLE since | _ DOUBLE Ady Small, Uniform-Size Particles. -- flow readily when added 
a = | a VJ by automatic feeding devices, give even dispersion of 
AM Bm | cM vitamins throughout the flour. 
ns | — ee | vans ; 4> An Important Safety Factor...addition of Bi-Cap at the 
— | 7 recommended levels results in enrichment with approxi- 
Thiamine ini dard 
Mononitrate (B,) | 369 369 738 mately 10% excess over the minimum standards. 
i oe | oe > A Concentrate to Meet Every Miller's Needs... made in 
Riboflavin. ..... 230 230 460 three types including single and double strengths with 
——— $$ —______} t —— two different types of iron. Made with Thiamine Mono- 
Oe as | 2740 2740 5480 nitrate for improved Vitamin B, stability. 
+—______—{--- t o- Specify Bi-Cap...the original, easy-to-use flour enrichment 
ary : 
} concentrate! Supplied in 25-lb., polyethylene-lined fiber 
ON sw ake k mes —_ | ane aes drums and stocked in conveniently located warehouses. 
vr 4 Poy PUES CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
| Sodium Iron | Reduced | Reduced 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Form of Iron. . . . | Pyrophosphate Iron Iron M : . 
b ranch Offices: 











Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 


® 





Chicago, IIl.; Nashville, Tenn.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif. 


PHAR 
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of a penny per 


Buys... 
ESSMUELLER 


CORRUGATING AND GRINDING SERVICE 


@ INCREASED FLOUR CAPACITY 
@ IMPROVED UNIFORMITY 

@ REDUCED ASH CONTENT 

@ FASTER PRODUCTION 


Regrinding and corrugating break rolls every 250 fulltime 
operation days plus regrinding smooth rolls every 500 days 
costs but .003 to .004 cents per sack of ground flour. Profit 
in yield alone more than pays cost. Ship your rolls today. 


Fhe ESSMUELLER Consang 


ST LOUIS 4, MISSOURI KANSAS CITY 

























She modem . 
bolting cloth 


GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 
ing cloth. 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. Main ad- 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 
sifting capacity, non-blinding. 


UNITED SILK MILLS 
Krefeld Dhuenn B. Wermelskirchen 
Western Germany /British Zone 


Imported and Distributed by 
MECHANICAL FELT AND TEXTILES CO. 


50 WEST 18th STREET, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 








Pacific Coast Representative: 
STEPHEN THURLOW CO.,'2405 11th Ave. S. W., Seattle 4, Wash. 


For Safety, 


Jor Effectiveness 





and Crue Economy i 
Grain Fumigation 


Use 
WEEVIL-CIDE 


ith 


Weewil-Cide .4 


THE DEPENDABECEGRAIN FUMIGANT 








1323 UNION AVE 
KANSAS’ CITY 7% MO. 




















ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in ‘Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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PROTECT YOUR ELEVATOR 


FROM EXCESSIVE MOISTURE 
AND GRAIN SPOILAGE... 


When excessive moisture enters your elevator, grain 
spoilage follows quickly. Western Waterproofing Com- 
pany’s prompt protective and restorative action, how- 
ever, checks water penetration at its source. Hundreds 
of elevator and processing plant owners have thus 
achieved 10% to 50% more insulation, less mold growth, 
slower temperature change, and dryer grain. 

Specify Western Waterproofing Co. for: 

Concrete Restoration e Mortar Joint Replacement 
Pressure Application of Cement ¢ Putting Joints in Movement 
For folder ‘‘Maintenance and Restoration of Concrete 
Storage Tanks” write 


\Lliteeboehe 


Engineers and Contractors 
1223 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST. LOUIS 1, MO, 
A Missouri Corporation Giving Nationwide Service 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


FLOUR BLEND 


Columbia‘Southern Flour Blend comprises the perfect trio it’s 

white, free-flowing, smooth-blending to make a fine quality 

product for your use. 

Columbia-Southern “bicarb” is made in a variety of screen sizes 
of uniform particles -to blend just right with your self-rising 

flours. It is a specially prepared mix of U.S.P. Sodium Bicar- 

bonate and U.S.P. Tri-Calcium Phosphate. 


So, on your next order, specify Columbia-Southern Flour Blend 
and get all three: it’s white, free-flowing, smooth-blending. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


\ 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO « CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND * DALLAS * HOUSTON + MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PERFECT PAIR... 
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Straws™ 


CARTER SCALPERATOR 


THE CARTER SCALPERATOR is used to 
rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is un- 
loaded for storage, and to aerate and turn 


stored grain. The Scalperator is a high- 
capacity machine; the largest size is 
capable of handling up to 6,000 bushels 
per hour. 


THE CARTER MILLERATOR is used for re- 
fined screening and aspirating ahead of 
the mill cleaning streams. It removes 
secondary roughage, sand, and fine seeds 
...and is effective as a final cleaning 
operation to remove insect and rodent 
contamination. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. ° Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





